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High  Speed 
Sextuple  Press 
No.  160 


The  Fastest  Newspaper 
Press  Erer  Produced 
Patented 


Prints  4,  6,  8,  lo,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28,  32,  36,  40,  44,  48  pages. 

Built  in  all  sizes  up  to  double  Octuple.  Paper  rolls  at  one  end,  presses  in  center,  folders  at  other  end. 


GOSS 


Low  Construction 

Rolls  of  paper  can  be  placed  at  end  of  press,  between  presses,  above  presses,  or  from  sub-basement. 
Prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28,  32,  36,  40,  44,  48  pages. 

Built  in  all  sizes  and  styles  up  to  double  Octuple,  to  fit  the  requirements  of  floor  space  and  low  ceilings. 
All  presses  constructed  so  that  additional  decks  or  sections  can  be  added  at  any  future  time. 

We  manufacture  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Color  and  Half-Tone  Presses,  and  all  kinds  of  special  rotary 
presses,  for  black  and  extra  color  work. 

All  High-Speed  Straightline  Presses  have  our  latest  inventions,  such  as: 

PATENTED  RAPID  SAFETY  PLATE  CLAMPS — One-quarter  turn  of  special  wrench  locks  the 
entire  plate. 

PATENTED  ROTARY  FOLDING  GUIDE — the  greatest  invention  of  the  age. 

PATENTED  INKING  FOUNTAINS — (Piano  key  action)  setting  all  columns  from  outside  of  press. 
PATENTED  ROLLER  SOCKETS — ^with  safety  lock  and  quick  throw-off. 

PATENTED  PAPER  ROLL  CHUCKS — ^with  automatic  roll  tighteners. 

PATENTED  CUTTING  AND  COLLECTING  CYLINDERS— Prevents  shavings  or  ribbons  on 
collected  products. 

Ask  your  pressman  if  he  has  any  of  the  above  improvements  on  his  presses  of  other  makers. 

AND  MANY  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  TOO  NUMEROUS  TO  MENTION. 

ALL  LOWER  DELIVERIES  ARE  TWENTY  INCHES  ABOVE  FLOOR. 

WE  TAKE  THE  LEAD— OTHERS  FOLLOW. 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  see  us  before  purchasing. 
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New  York  Office:  16th  St.  and  Ashland  Ave. 

1  Madison  Ave.,  Metropolitan  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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JPLIT  ON  “UNIT*  PLAN. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  21,  1912 


SPLIT  ON  “UNIT*  PLAN.  October  News  Print  Paper  Output.  No  Newspapers  in  London  Christmas. 

_  The  movement  of  news  print  paper  A  revolution  is  announced  in  the  Brit- ; 

nAiiv  MPWUPAPFR  ASSOCIA.  ^or  October,  as  reported  to  the  Commis-  ish  newspaper  world.  Heretofore  the  | 

inasnip  Trt  ar'DPP  sioner  of  Corporations,  at  Washington,  great  dailies  have  been  published  every  I 

TIONS  UNABLE  TO  AUKEE  5^  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso-  ^  day  in  the  year  with  the  exception  of  i 

ON  PROPOSED  MERGER.  :  ciation,  was  109,777  tons,  an  increase  of  1  Sundays.  A  majority  of  the  morning 

-  I  14,407  tons  over  September.  Shipments  '  and  evening  papers  in  London  and  the  j 

National  Newspapers  “Not  laeorpo*  were  110,^  tons,  production  108,964  provinces  have  now  decided  not  to  pub- ' 

rnirnniMail  ta  CaneusSne ;  an  increase  of  11,478  tons,  and  iish  on  Christmas  Day.  It  is  expected  j 

sms  V  un.  _ I  Stocks  on  hand  Oct.  31  were  46,511  tons,  that  the  others  will  follow  the  same 

for  List  of  Members  as  a  Whol^  decrease  of  720  tons.  course. 

Daily  Newspaper  Club  Reorganiaa*  _  - r-rr-, _ :  — : _  ■  —  _  _ 

tion  Plans  and  Chief  Provisions  of  ;  ^ 

Agreement  to  Be  Adopted. 

It  developed  the  past  week  that,  after  ' 
considerable  correspondence  and  many  1 
informal  conferences,  the  executive ' 
committees  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Club  and  the  National  Newspapers  | 

“Not  Incorporated”  have  been  unable  i 
to  agree  on  the  merger  plans  proposed;  | 
in  fact,  have  split  on  the  rock  of  “unit”  ! 
solicitation.  The  National  Newspapers 
are  committed  to  the  “unit  plan”  of  so¬ 
licitation,  i.  e.,  canvassing  for  the  list  of  | 
members  as  a  whole  or  unit.  i 

On  Saturday  last  W.  J.  Pattison, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Re-  ! 
organization  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Club,  and  Louis  Wiley,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times,  president 
of  the  club,  addressed  the  membership 
at  length  regarding  the  plan  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  general  manager,  J.  W. 

Adams,  and  amplified  and  modified  by 
the  officers  and  the  directors,  for  the 
expansion  and  reorganization  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Club,  under  the  name 
“Daily  Newspaper  Association,”  and 
submitted  original  and  duplicate  copies 
of  the  proposed  articles  of  agreement 
for  acceptance  and  ratification  by  the 
members  of  that  organization. 

THE  REORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  Reorganization  Committee  named 
by  the  Executive  Committee  Oct.  17, 
consisted  of  these  members :  W.  J.  Pat¬ 
tison,  chairman;  John  B.  Woodward, 

New  York  representative  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  Record-Herald, 
and  Boston  Globe,  and  the  manager  of 
the  club,  J.  W.  Adams. 

The  general  letter  of  notification  is, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

“After  careful  consideration  of  all 
comments  and  suggestions  by  the  mem- 

]>ers  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
»f  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  ac- 
iordance  with  their  concensus  of  opin- 
on,  the  Committee  on  Reorganization 
now  submits  these  articles  of  agreement 
in  final  form  for  acceptance  and  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  members  of  this  or^niza- 
tion.  The  by-laws  of  the  organization 
will  continue  in  present  form,  except  as 

they  may  be  modified  or  amplified  by  A.  S.  TAYLOR 

the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend-  publisher  of  the  Seattle  post-intelligencer. 

ments  or  articles  of  agreement.”  Three _  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  artides  of 

agreement  are:  King  George  Preiees  JoumalUU.  While  in  Seattle,  Mr.  Howard  closed  a 

“No.  1.— Direct  solicitation  of  adver-  At  the  annual  dinner  of  London  mem-  contract  with  the  Seattle  Sun,  a  new 

tismg  from  local,  general,  or  national  bers  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  held  evening  papw  to  start  early  next  Fe^ 

advertisers  for  the  newspapers  of  local-  last  Saturday,  the  chairman  read  the  ruary.  E.  H.  Wells,  who  was  formerly 

ties  in  which  the  advertiser  has  distri-  following  message  from  King  George :  editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps  group  of 
mtion  or  a  special  need  for  advertising.  “The  King  heartily  thanks  those  Lon-  papers,  and  who  was  at  one  time  editor 
This  work  will  be  conducted  through  don  members  of  the  Institute  of  Jour-  Seattle  Star,  is_  to  be  the  pup- 

he  recently  organized  Sales  Promotion  nalists  dining  together  this  evening  for  “sher  of  the  new  evening  paper. 

department.  j  the  kind  message  of  loyalty  and  good  - 

No.  2.— Local  co-operative  service  to  wishes  transmitted  by  you,  their  chair-  Munsey  Heads  New  Trust  Company, 
lie  advertisers  in  so  far  as  this  is  prac-  man.  His  Majesty  fully  realizes  how  ,  .  ,  ^  ci  j 

'cable.  much  the  general  public  owe  to  those  Incor^ration  papers  have  been  filed 

“No.  3. — An  equitable  assessment  of  who  follow  the  strenuous  and  exacting  at  Baltimore  for  the  Munsey  Irust 
dues.  career  of  journalism,  and  what  heavy  Co.  of  Baltimore,  a  new  financial  coo- 

plan  OF  soliotation.  i  responsibilities  devolve  upon  the  mem-  cern  with  a  capital  of  $1,()()0.()()0.  Frank 

“The  plan  for  the  direct  solicitation  of  |  bers  of  that  great  profession.”  A-  Munsey  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 

Advertising  for  the  newspapers,  in  ac-  _  directors  and  Eugene  L.  Norton,  presi- 

^rdance  with  the  advertiser’s  distribu-  n  u  dent  of  the  company.  The^  new  bank- 

^n  or  needs,  is  essentially  different  u*iiy  seatue.  have  quarters  in  Mr.  Mun- 

om  the  plan  adopted  by  the  recently  ■  Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  ex-  sey’s  eightem-story  new  building  in  that 
ganized  ‘National  Newspapers,’  which  ecutive  committee  of  the  United  Press  city,  in  which  is  also  to  be  published 
•“for  direct  solicitation  of  advertising  Association,  petumed  last  Tuesday  from  his  afternoon  newspaper,  the  Evening 
1  (Continued  on  page  19.)  |  a  three  weeks’  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  New.«  » 

( 


King  George  Preiees  JoumalUU.  While  in  Seattle,  Mr.  Howard  closed  a 
At  the  annual  dinner  of  London  mem-  j  contract  with  the  Seattle  Sun,  a  new 


10  Cents  a  Copy 

TO  AMEND  POSTAL  LAW. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MOTT  INTRO¬ 
DUCES  BILL  REMOVING  OB¬ 
JECTIONABLE  FEATURES. 

It  Provides  for  the  Filing  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Statements  but  Does  Not  Re¬ 
quire  a  List  of  Paper’s  Indebtedness 
— The  Post  Office  Bill — Hearing  on 
Paper  Tariff,  Jan.  17,  One  Cent 
Postage  on  Letters  Proposed. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Washington,  Dec.  18.— Representa¬ 
tive  Luther  W.  Mott,  of  New  York, 
has  introduced  a  bill  amending  the 
newspaper  rider  to  the  Post  Office 
Appropriation  bill  of  last  session.  It 
provides  that  all  publishers  must  file 
a  sworn  statement  giving  the  names  of 
the  responsible  officers  and  owners  of 
the  publication,  providing,  however,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  names  of 
persons  owning  less  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amount  of  capital  stock 
It  does  not  make  exemption  in  cases  of 
religious  and  other  publications,  and  it 
does  not  require  a  statement  of  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  publication. 

It  also  omits  the  requirement  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  average  number  of  copies  is¬ 
sued  and  leaves  out  the  provision  re¬ 
quiring  the  marking  of  all  reading  mat¬ 
ter  published  for  which  money  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  advertising,  which  feature  has 
been  so  objectionable,  and  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  unconstitutional. 

In  discussing  his  bill  Mr.  Mott  said: 
“I  believe  I  have  embodied  in  this  bill 
the  only  good  features  of  the  hastily 
considered  act  which  has  been  so  prop¬ 
erly  opposed  bv  the  best  newspapers  in 
the  country.  I  believe  it  is  right  that 
the  public  should  know  the  ownership 
of  publications,  and  that  this  provision 
is  in  line  with  the  general  tendency  of 
legislation  to  fix  the  responsibilities  of 
the  right  peonie  ” 

The  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1913  was  reported  to  the  House 
last  week,  and  notwithstanding  the 
manv  protests  against  the  postal  press 
section,  no  mention  of  it  was  made  in 
the  report. 

Parties  interested  in  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp,  print-paper  and  books  will 
he  heard  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Hbuse  on  Jan.  17, 
1913.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  have  hearings  during  the  entire 
month  of  January,  but  only  two  or 
three  days  will  be  allotted  to  the  wood 
pulo  and  pulp  wood  question. 

One  cent  postage  on  letters  mailed 
and  delivered  in  the  same  citv  has  been 
propose!  in  Congress  by  bills  both  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Senator 
Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  while  Representative 
Lafean  proposed  the  measure  in  the 
House.  Senator  Penrose  says  that  he 
is  confident  that  the  bill  will  become  a 
law  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
bill  provides;  “That  hereafter  unon  all 
mail  matter  of  the  first  class,  when  de- 
pOoited  in  any  post  office  for  delivery 
within  the  limits  of  said  post  office  de¬ 
livery  district,  the  rate  of  postage 
chargeable  shall  be  one  cent  for  each 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof.” 


.\.  Munsey  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  Eugene  L.  Norton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.  The_  new  bank¬ 
ing  firm  is  to  have  quarters  in  Mr.  Mun- 


New  Poatmaater  of  Baltimore. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  this  week  an- 
.  nounces  that  Judge  Oscar  Lesser,  son- 
I  in-law  of  General  Felix  Angus,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baltimore  American  Star, 
i  has  been  appointed  nostmaster  of  Balti- 
Imore  by  President  Taft 


4 

WASHINGTON  TOPICS. 


Gridiron  Club  Elect*  Rudolph  Knuf- 
mnnn,  of  the  Wa*hington  Star, 
President  —  Attorney  James  M. 
Beck’s  Argument  Before  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Newspaper  Suit  Put 
in  Congressional  Record. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Qub  at  the  New  Willard,  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  following  officers  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected  for  the  ensuing  year; 
President,  Rudolph  Kaufmann,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  vice-president,  Ernest  G. 
Walker,  Boston  Herald;  secretary,  John 
S.  Shriver,  Baltimore  American  (re¬ 
elected)  ;  treasurer,  Louis  W.  Strayer, 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (re-elected). 

Executive  Committee.  —  Arthur  J. 
Dodge,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Edgar  C. 
Snyder,  Omaha  Bee,  and  George  E. 
Miller,  Detroit  News. 

John  E.  Monk,  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  was  elected  to  active  membership. 


Rudolph  Kaufmann. 


Manager  Hight,  of  the  New  Willard, 
where  all  of  the  dinners  are  held,  gave 
the  club  an  agreeable  surprise  by  turning 
over  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  club, 
the  room  formerly  known  as  the  library, 
at  the  northwest  street  corner  of  the 
hotel.  Hereafter  it  will  be  called  the 
Gridiron  room.  The  walls  have  been 
decorated  with  gridiron  emblems,  and 
cases  have  been  installed  to  display  the 
many  booklets  and  menu  souvenirs  is¬ 
sued  by  the  club  during  its  long  career. 

Representative  Cantrill,  of  Kentucky, 
has  had  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  complete  arguments  of  James 
M.  Beck,  attorney  for  the  Lewis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph,  in  their  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  testing  the  constitu- 
tiondfity  of  the  new  Postal  Press  Law. 
Mr.  Beck’s  protest  before  the  court  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  press  law  can 
now  be  sent  broadcast,  under  the  frank 
of  a  Congressman,  free  of  postage. 

Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  owner 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  is  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  upon  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate,  and  his  personal  appearance  and 
vigor  gives  no  ground  to  the  rumor  that 
he  will  retire  at  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term  on  account  of  ill  health. 

A  new  paper,  the  American  Standard, 
a  monthly,  has  been  launched,  to  cover 
the  National  field,  with  headquarters  and 
publication  office  in  Washington.  Vol¬ 
ume  1,  No.  1,  made  its  appearance  last 
Monday.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
as  well  as  the  entertainment  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  American  soldier, 
aatlor  and  marine  and  the  National 
Guard.  The  publication  will  bp  con¬ 
ducted  from  offices  at  FourtMnth  and 
E  streets,  N.  W. 

Representative  J.  Hampton  Moore,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who,  previous  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


served  eighteen  years  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger,  and  was  one  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  to  report  the  Johnstown 
flood  for  that  paper,  gave  an  election  ; 
bet  dinner  to  Representative  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  last  Tuesday 
night,  which  was  largely  attended  by 
newspaper  men.  i 

The  following  newspaper  correspond-  ! 
ents  responded  to  requests  for  strictly  ' 
humorous  addresses,  enlivening  the  eve-  j 
ning:  Maurice  Splain,  Pittsburgh  Post;  ' 
Edgar  C.  Snyder,  Omaha  Bee;  N.  O.  1 
Messenger,  Washington  Star;  John  K.  | 
Stauffer,  Reading  Eagle;  Fred  A.  i 
Emery,  Associated  Press,  and  Major  i 
Alfred  J.  Stopher,  Birmingham  Age-  i 
Herald. 

Fred  C.  Cook,  city  editor  of  the  i 
Washington  Star,  is  a  physical  embody-  i 
ment  of  the  Christmas  spirit.  About  | 
Dec.  1  he  begins  work  on  electrical  de- 
vices  for  his  son’s  Christmas  tree  and  ; 
keeps  it  up  until  Dec.  25.  When  he  I 
gets  through  that  tree  is  the  most  won- 1 
derful  thing  in  Washington.  One  9f  | 
the  stock  assigments  on  Christmas  in 
the  Star  office  requires  a  reporter  to 
visit  Cook’s  home  in  Cleveland  Park, 
and  take  a  look  at  it.  | 

The  base  of  the  tree  is  surrounded  I 
by  a  miniature  city,  with  railroads,  I 
ponds,  stores  and  a  score  of  mechanical  ■ 
toys  which  work  with  a  joyous  clatter  ; 
when  the  proper  switches  are  turned  ! 
on.  All  this  work  occupies  Cook’s  time 
evenings  during  the  month  of  Decern-  : 
ber,  and  is  for  th<*  benefit  of  Baldwin 
Cook,  the  golden-haired  six-year-old  ; 

;  son  of  the  city  editor.  1 

W.  W.  Price,  White  House  man  for  | 
the  Washington  Star  for  the  past  | 
'  eighteen  years,  was  offered  the  posi-  I 
j  tion  of  Commissioner  for  the  District 
!  of  Columbia  by  President  Taft,  but  had 
I  to  derlinc  because  he  is  not  a  resident  | 
I  of  the  city.  Mr.  Price’s  farm  lies  just ! 
I  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  i 
Beale  R.  Howard,  secretary  of  the 
Evening  Star  Co.,  spent  the  summer 
with  his  family  at  Kennebunkport.  Me. 

!  While  in  the  Pine  Tree  State  Mr. 

Howard  got  to  talking  politics  with  ; 
!  some  of  the  ardent  supporters  of  Col.  ^ 
‘  Roosevelt.  A  freak  bet  was  made,  and 
,  as  Mr.  Howard  lost  he  had  to  wear ; 
conspicuously  for  thirty  days  following  i 
'  the  election  a  large  Bull  Moose  metal  j 
button.  Mr.  Howard  was  unmercifully  I 
I  guyed  by  his  friends  and  was  mighty  | 
'  glad  when  the  month  was  up.  j 

'  CAPPER  WILL  NOT  CONTEST.  I 


Kansas  Editor  Sees  No  Use  Being 
Governor  with  Hostile  Demo¬ 
cratic  Legislature.  ! 

j  Arthur  E.  Capper,  editor  and  publish-  I 
I  cr  of  the  State  Capital,  in  Topeka,  Kan., 
whom  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
decided,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  2,  had  not 
been  elected  (jovernor  in  November, 
will  not  contest  in  the  State  Senate. 

In  a  statement  issued  over  his  own 
signature,  Mr.  Capper  gives  his  reasons. 
He  says  that,  even  if  declared  elected, 
he  can  see  no  hope  that  he,  as  a  Gov-  ! 
emor  chosen  on  the  Republican  ticket,  i 
with  a  hostile  Democratic  legislature, ! 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  any  definite  i 
program.  ^  ' 

“On  the  other  hand,’’  he  says,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Mr.  Hodges,  who  was  declar¬ 
ed  elected,  “Mr.  Hodges,  working  with 
a  legislature  of  his  own  political  faith, 
will  have  an  ideal  opportunity  to  serve 
Kansas.  I  feel  it  is  now  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  State  that  Mr.  Hodges, 
and  the  party  he  represents,  be  given 
that  opportunity;  and  that,  so  far  as 
may  be  in  their  labor  for  the  public 
good,  political  differences  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Hodges  has  my  best  wishes  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
assist  in  any  way  I  can  in  making  his 
administration  one  that  will  be  helpful 
to  the  State.’’ 


Arthur  E.  Mullins  plans  to  start  tw 
classes  in  journalism  at  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal,  Emporia,  Kan.,  specializing  in  th 
teaching  of  reporting  and  correspond 

.  ence. 

1 


HEARST  GOT  ’EM  FROM  EDDY. 


Publisher  Tells  Clapp  Committee  His 
Employe  Dug  Up  Standard 
Oil  Letters. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  editor  and  i 
publisher  of  the  New  York  American, 
was  the  star  witness  before  the  Clapp  ^ 
Campaign  Committee  when  it  resumed  ; 
its  hearings  in  Washington  last  Tues-  ’ 
day.  He  testified  as  to  how  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  letters  came  into  his  possession, 
saying  that  they  were  given  to  him  by 
John  Eddy  at  Columbus,  O.,  in  1908. 
Mr.  Eddy  was  employed  for  many  years 
by  various  Hearst  publications. 

“I  do  not  know  from  whom  Mr.  . 
Eddy  obtained  the  originals,’’  said  Mr.  ! 
Hearst.  “I  never  heard  him  or  any¬ 
one  else  say  as  to  this.’’ 

Senator  George  T.  Oliver,  owner  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  gained 
the  information  from  Mr.  Hearst  that  ; 
he  had  more  letters  in  his  possession 
than  had  been  published,  and  upon  Sen¬ 
ator  Oliver’s  suggestion  the  committee  \ 
requested  Mr.  Hearst  to  furnish  the  i 
missing  letters  for  the  committee’s  pri-  ' 
vote  examination.  I 

Former  Senator  John  B.  Foraker,  of  ; 
Ohio,  followed  Mr.  Hearst  as  a  witness  | 
before  the  committee  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  Foraker  stated  that  one  of  the  let-  ' 
ters  published  by  Mr.  Hearst,  which  in-  ' 
dicated  that  he  had  received  $50,000  ; 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  his  own 
personal  use,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  and 
that  he  (Foraker)  had  only  acted  as 
agent  in  the  matter. 

Some  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Foraker 
may  make  it  necessary  to  recall  Charles 
P.  Taft,  owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  and  brother  of  the  President,  and 
also  Mr.  Hearst  as  witnesses  before 
the  committee. 


CLAYTON  IN  WASHINGTON. 


Becomes  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
Herald  of  That  City. 

Fred  C.  Clayton,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  Autoplate 
Co.  of  America,  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Herald,  effective  'Monday, 
December  23. 

John  W.  Hunter,  publisher  of  the 
Herald,  who  makes  the  announcement, 
states  that  the  Herald  has  done  splen- 
dily  in  both  advertising  and  circulation, 
and  he  expects  Mr.  Clayton  to  relieve 
him  in  a  short  time  of  the  many  cares 
of  administration  due  to  a  very  rapid 
growth  in  volume  of  earnings. 

Before  entering  the  Autoplate  Co.’s 
employ,  Mr.  Clayton  served  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J-.)  Times  and  prior  to  that  con¬ 
nection,  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Knickerbocker  Press. 


CUT  BLURRED,  SHE  SUES. 


Woman  Demands  $35,000  of  the 
Washington  City  Directory. 

j  Because  the  illustration  of  her  adver- 
I  tisement  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

!  City  Directory  for  1912  did  not  bring 
1  out  clearly  and  distinctly  her  facial 
characteristics,  but  was  so  blurred  as  to 
I  obscure  her  face  and  features,  Rosa  B. 

I  Smolik  has  filed  suit  to  recover  $35,000 
I  damages  from  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  pub- 
'  Ushers  of  the  directory. 

Through  Attorney  Creed  M.  Fulton, 
the  plaintiff  says  she  had  patented  a  de¬ 
vice  and  was  organizing  a  company  to 
exploit  it,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
her  protection  that  her  features  and 
personality  be  clearly  defined  that  oA- 
ers  might  not  reap  the  benefit  of  her 
advertisement. 

'  She  claims  to  have  been  subjected  to 
public  ridicule,  criticism  and  indignity, 
j  and  to  have  sustained  irreparable  loss 
i  of  time,  labor,  money  and  profits  from 
I  her  invention  and  enterprise. 


ent,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  th(.' 
United  Press  cable,  which  position  ht, 
resigned  to  accept  the  editorship  of  the^ 
newest  Clover  Leaf  daily.  5 

Mr.  Stewart  has  the  faculty  of  hu 
manizing  his  news.  His  services  at  the  j 
European  end  of  the  cable  for  the, 
United  Press  were  such  as  to  set  a  hlgh^ 
mark  for  all  of  his  successors.  B^ 
many  it  is  held  that  he  turned  out  daily 
the  most  interesting  European  stuff  ofi 
any  man  ever  regularly  employed  in  the  1 
cable  game.  S 


Newspaper  Man  Appointed  Curator. 

William  Henry  Fox,  of  Philadelphia, 

I  has  "just  been  appointed  curator  of  the 
i  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum.  Mr.  Fox 
is  a  newspaper  man  who  has  been  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  other  newspapers, 
and  once  a  newspaper  man,  always  a 
newspaper  man.  As  curator  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  Museum,  he  succeeds 
Frederick  A.  Lucas,  now  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
Edward  L.  Morris,  who  has  been  acting 
curator  in  chief  of  the  museum  since  the 
transference  of  Mr.  Lucas.  Mr.  Fox 
assumes  his  new  position  on  Jan.  1.  In 
1910  he  was  associated  with  Joseph  Pen¬ 
nell  on  the  International  Jury  of  Awards 
at  the  Exhibition  of  Art  and  History  in 


C.  P.  Stew.vrt. 


December  2i,  1912. 


WILL  EDIT  CHICAGO  PRESS. 


C.  P. 


Stewart,  of  the  United 
Staff,  Has  a  New  Job.  j 

Charles  P.  Stewart  has  been  ap' 
pointed  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Press  by  W.  B.  Colver,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Clover  Leaf  newspapers. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  had  a  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  career  in  newspaper  work 
Beginning  as  a  cub  rep'orter  of  the 
Sioux  City  Tribune,  he  soon  broke  into 
Chicago  journalism  and  worked  on  va¬ 
rious  newspapers.  From  Chicago  he 
went  to  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  thej 
to  the  Cleveland  Press,  where  he  waJ 
made  city  editor.  Later  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  European  manager  for  the 
United  Press,  succeeding  John  Van- 
dercook. 

When  the  Chinese  revolution  broke 
out,  Mr.  Stewart  was  assigned  to  covet 
it  for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  for  the  United  Press.  Upot 
his  return  to  New  York  from  the  Ori- 


Rome.  - - 

Annual  Election  of  Newswriters. 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Newswriters 
Club  has  elected  the  following  officers 
this  week:  President,  Harry  J.  Dodg- 
son.  Times;  vice-president,  John  E.  Ma- 
bie.  Herald;  secretary,  Allan  Franklin, 
Post-Express  I  treasurer,  Albert  M. 
Flannery,  Union  and  Advertiser;  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  governors  to  serve 
three  years:  Curtis  W.  Barker,  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  and  James  Gordon 
Fraser,  Herald. 


nrtk'  Mit 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


A  REMARKABLE  RECORD 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  General  Manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  the  Pitts* 
burgh  Sun,  in  One  Year  Has  j 
Placed  These  Papers  in  the  Front  '• 
Rank  of  Smoky  City's  Dailies —  | 
Steady  Gains  in  Advertising. 

In  newspaper  circles  throughout  the  j 
country  many  comments  are  being  made  | 
upon  the  remarkable  records  achieved  ! 
during  the  current  year  by  the  Pitts-  ' 
purgh  Post  and  the  Pittsburgh  Sun. 

In  rounding  out  his  first  year  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  these  two  publications, 
Emil  M.  Scholz  quite  naturally  comes 
into  the  limelight,  because  of  his  wor# 
in  placing  these  papers  in  the  front  rank 
of  Pittsburgh’s  daily  newspapers. 

As  newspaper  men  well  know,  it  takes 
time,  skill,  patience  and  ability  to  build 
up  a  newspaper  property  in  a  city  where 
competition  is  keen  and  aggressive,  for¬ 
mulating  and  carrying  to  a  successful 
issue  a  campaign  for  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 

Appealing  to  citizens  of  Greater  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  with  a  population  of  more  than  a 
million,  and  to  the  cities  and  towns  that 
adjoin  it  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more, 
the  Post  and  the  Sun,  since  Mr.  Scholz 
took  charge,  have  steadily  advanced  in 
population  and  in  circulation. 

MILLION  GAIN  IN  ADVERTISING. 

Since  last  January  the  advertising 
gains  of  the  Post  (morning  and  Sun¬ 
day)  up  to  Nov.  1  were  over  800,000 
agate  lines,  and  the  Sun  (afternoon) 
over  650,000  agate  lines.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
both  papers  will  show  an  increase  of  a 
million  lines. 

This  increase  in  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  not  been  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  line,  but  includes  all  lines,  both 
papers  appealing  as  strongly  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  using  display  advertising,  to 
users  of  classified  and  to  foreign  adver¬ 
tisers. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  the 
Post  and  the  Sun  supported  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  from  start  to  finish.  Tht 
increased  Democratic  vote  polled  in 
western  Pennsylvania  during  tne  presi¬ 
dential  election  is  by  many  accredited 
to  the  substantial  support  thus  given  to 
President-elect  Wilson  by  those  papers. 

All  of  these  moves  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Scholz.  A  short  sketch  of 
the  man  will  give  one  an  insight  into  his 
aggressive  methods. 

MR.  SCHOLz’S  CAREER. 

Mr.  Scholz,  whose  title  is  general 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  the 
Sun,  is  a  newspaper  man  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  and 
is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  thirties 
While  a  comparatively  young  man  he 
has  been  in  active  newspaper  work  for 
the  past  eighteen  years,  having  been  first 
associated  with  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Evening  Post  in  Chicago,  where  he  got 
his  training  under  some  of  the  most 
I  brilliant  newspaper  men  in  the  country. 
lEor  a  number  of  years  he  was  connect- 
led  with  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and 
iLter  left  there  to  become  assistant  gen- 
iral  manager  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
lerald. 

Mr.  Scholz  has  been  one  of  the  most 
rominent  experts  in  newspaper  circu- 
ition  in  the  United  States  and  has  a 
:een  insight  into  the  advertising  and 
ews  departments,  coupled  with  his  wide 
icperience  in  all  other  departments  of 
daily  newspaper. 

Three  of  his  brothers  are  in  the  news- 
iper  field.  He  is  a  man  of  pleasing 
crsonalily,  a  clever  organizer,  and  puts 
m  and  push  into  the  whole  paper.  His 
irsonality  is  reflected  throughout  his 
Sees.  One  strong  qualification  is 
p  power  of  analyzing  the  selling  qual- 
'  of  a  newspaper  and  developing  it. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schoo'ls 
'  Chicago,  the  l.'niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
mia  and  Lewis  Institute. 

His  first  change  on  the  Post  and  Sun 
as.  to  exclude  all  fake  medical  and  ob- 
ctionable  financial  advertising,  or  any 
her  advertising  which  might  do  harm 
the  reader’s  morals,  health,  or  pocket- 


book.  This  created  wide  and  favorable 
commendation  both  locally  and  nation¬ 
ally  and  added  great  strengfth  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  value  of  these  newspapers. 

Another  feature  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Scholz  was  the  establishment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Iron  and  Steel  Daily  Market 
Review  and  Price  List,  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  insurance  columns  and 
excellent  news  reports,  contribuated  to 
the  rapid  ^owth  of  its  circulation. 

“We  believe,’’  said  Mr.  Scholz,  “that 


RIGHTS  OF  AN  EDITOR  DEFINED.  AGAINST  FAKE  ADVERTISING. 


Stockholder  in  Paper  Needn’t  Go  te 
Law  Over  Political  Policy. 

Investors  in  a  newspaper  company 
should  be  careful  to  inspect  a  copy  of 
the  company’s  charter  before  buying 
stodc.  It  might  prevent  further  litiga¬ 
tion. 

This  bit  of  wisdom  is  promulgated  in 
a  decision  just  rendered  by  Judge 


EMIL  SCHOLZ, 

GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  POST  AND  SUN. 


success  by  old  school  methods  will  not 
come  to  any  newspaper  in  these  days  of 
modern  newspaper  making.  You  must 
get  in  right  with  the  people.’’ 

The  circulation  of  both  papers  has 
been  examined  and  certified  to  by  the 
A,  of  A.  A.  Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Wood¬ 
man  represent  both  papers  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field. 

Prize  Chicken*  in  Record  (S)coop. 

The  Stockton  (Cal.)  Daily  Record  ex¬ 
hibited  a  coup  of  prize  chickens  at  the 
recent  San  Joaquin  Poultry  Association 
Show,  all  raised  at  the  homes  of  that 
paper’s  country  carrier  boys.  The  fowl 
were  housed  in  a  three-story  structure 
on  the  roof  of  which  a  large  sign  read: 
“The  Record’s  (S)coop!’’  The  paper 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  circulation 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  shows 
every  evidence  of  an  enterprising  daily. 
There  were  seventeen  carriers  two  years 
ago;  now  the  Record  has  sixty-one,  and 
has  established  branch  offices  in  Lodi, 
Manteca  and  Modesto.  The  boys  en¬ 
joyed  a  mighty  chicken  feast  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  office  when  the  Poultry  Show  was 
over. 

The  St.  Louis  Society  of  Photogrraph- 
ers  are  planning  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  will  b^n  Jan.  1. 


Whedbe,  of  the  North  Carolina  Supe¬ 
rior  Court.  The  case  grew  out  of  the 
Bull  Moose  support  rendered  by  the 
Dispatch,  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Bur- 
lingrton,  N.  C. 

J.  G.  Waller,  a  stockholder  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Co.,  had  petitioned  the  court  to 
restrain  the  editor  of  the  paper  from 
carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  stockholders,  who  voted,  after  the 
Chicago  convention,  to  switch  the  pa¬ 
per’s  allegiance  from  the  Republican  to 
the  Progressive  Party. 

Waller  alleged  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  put  money  into  the  paper,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  reg¬ 
ularly  Republican  in  policy. 

Judge  Whedbe  ruled,  in  effect,  that  a 
stockholder  in  a  newspaper  company 
cannot  dictate  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
paper  politically  so  long  as  there  is  no 
restriction  in  that  regard  stated  in  the 
charter. 


Winter  Meet  of  Golf  Association. 

I  Arrangements  have  been  completed 
I  for  the  annual  winter  tournament  of  the 
i  Advertising  Golf  Association,  which  will 
:  be  held  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  Jan.  13  to 
20.  W.  E.  Conklyn,  of  Yonkers,  who  is 
!  chairman  of  the  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  arranged  for  a  special  train 
to  leave  New  York  on  Jan.  10, 


Governor-Elect  Lister,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Tells  Seattle  Ad  Club  He 
I  Will  Support  Bill. 

Governor-elect  Ernest  Lister  of 
Washington  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  luncheon  of  the  Seattle  Ad  Club, 

:  held  last  week.  More  than  three  hun- 
.  dred  members  were  present  and  prac- 
i  tically  all  the  members  of  the  Kings 
^  county  delegation  in  the  next  legislature. 

Mr.  Lister,  who  was  introduced  by 
;  George  F.  Vradenburg,  president  of  the 
i  club,  declared  among  other  things,  that 
I  he  had  always  believed  in  advertising, 
i  but  he  deplored  the  so-called  “fire  sales’’ 
and  similar  fakes  that  occurred  at  the 
j  same  place  monthly.  He  pledged  his 
j  support  to  any  reasonable  bill  that  was 
I  placed  before  him  for  the  elimination 
of  fraudulent  advertising, 
i  Congressman-elect  Albert  Johnson,  of 
;  Hoquiam,  and  Representatives-elect 
j  William  Wray  and  Miller  Freeman  dis- 
I  cussed  “fake  advertising,’’  Mr.  Wray 
I  declaring  that  a  law  in  New  York  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  proposed  for  Washington 
was  already  bringing  good  results  in 
i  protecting  the  people  against  imposi- 
i  tion.  Mr.  Freeman  was  introduced  as 
;  the  club’s  champion  of  a  law  benefiting 
the  legitimate  advertiser  as  against  the 
1  fraud. 

j  Following  the  aggressive  campaign 
!  recently  inaugurated  by  President  Vra¬ 
denburg,  the  club  has  offered  a  prize  of 
$50  to  anyone  who  will  submit  the  best 
slogan  for  the  city  of  Seattle.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  most  prominent  business 
men  will  act  as  judges  in  this  contest. 
When  finally  decided,  the  slogan  adopted 
will  be  used  in  all  advertising  and  lit- 
;  erature  and  become  a  part  of  the  yells 
;  and  songs  of  every  Seattle  organization. 

NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 

'  Hazel,  S.  D. — The  Register  is  the 
,  name  of  a  new  weekly  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  George  W.  Brown,  who  for 
I  the  past  five  years  was  editor  of  the 
i  Bancroft  Register. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  Universal 
'  Advance  is  a  new  paper  issued  each 
j  Saturday  on  the  North  Side.  Lyman  H. 

I  Browne  is  editor,  and  the  officers  of  the 
;  company  are  G.  F.  Kpehler,  president; 

I  A.  Ehrmann,  vice-president;  H.  J. 
Spalthoff,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Maplewood,  Mo. — S.  J.  Harris,  at  one 
time  with  the  Clayton  Argus  and  later 
proprietor  of  the  Kirkwood  Courier,  is 
to  edit  and  manage  a  new  paper  here, 

‘  under  the  direction  of  the  Maplewood 

I  Publishing  Co.,  recently  incorporated. 

Lemoore,  Mont. — O  Lavrador  Portu- 
i  gez  is  the  name  of  a  new  Portuguese 
•I  newspaper  edited  and  owned  by  J.  C. 
Seib,  John  Mello  and  Arthur  Avila, 
which  has  for  its  fielu  the  San  Joaquin 
'  Valley. 

Wynne,  Ark. — The  Cross  County 
i  Democrat  has  recently  been  established 
:  and  is  edited  by  J.  C.  Brookfield. 

I  Davis,  S.  D. — O.  W.  Dingman  and  R. 

;  E.  Dingman  have  concluded  arrange- 
I  ments  for  establishing  the  Eagle,  a  new 
weekly  that  is  to  appear  soon. 

Times-Leader  Installs  New  Press. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  circulation 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Times- 
Leader  during  the  past  year  has  necessi¬ 
tated  the  installation  of  a  new  mechani- 
I  cal  outfit,  including  a  duplex  tubular 
I  plate  printing  press,  automatic  electrical 
!  control  apparatus  and  various  other  ma- 
j  chines,  totaling  an  expenditure  of  over 
$25,000.  Extensive  alterations  have  been 
!  made  in  the  Times-Leader  building  to 
j  accommodate  the  new  machinery,  and 
;  now  the  daily  rejoices  in  a  plant  that 
j  will  take  ample  care  of  its  growing  cir- 

I I  culation  for  several  years  at  least. 


Frank  Heaton  of  the  Washington 
Star,  is  an  expert  in  poultry  and  has 
just  made  a  large  addition  to  his  chicken 
ranch.  He  supplies  most  of  the  Star 
staff  with  fresh  eggs. 


o 
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CHEAP  BRAINS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


READY  FOR  BALTIMORE. 


ion,  doing  this  paper  most  harm  by 
:  superior  work?  I  would  appreciate  a 
!  careful  and  frank  reply. 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“John  Cixchokn.” 

A  week  later  he  selected  three  of  the 
names  recommended  by  his  staff  and 
added  a  fourth  of  his  own  preference. 
Fifty  dollars  a  week  was  the  salary  ot¬ 
tered.  Anyone  who  knows  newspaper 
salaries  in  a  city  of  300,000  knows  tnat 
the  four  men  lost  about  as  much  time  as 
a  hre  brigade  on  its  way  to  the  chief's 
house.  Cleghorn  took  them  without  no¬ 
tice.  He  felt  as  guilty  as  a  shoplifter, 
but  he  knew  that  would  not  last  long. 

Three  months  later  he  was  in  the 
press  room  when  Masters  walked  by. 

“Have  you  seen  the  counter?”  Cleg- 
horn  laughed. 

Masters  walked  over  skeptically. 
“How  does  it  stand?” 

“Almost  on  its  head,”  bantered  the 
managing  editor,  “31,000.” 

“It’s  those  souvenirs  we  gave  away 
once” - for  Masters  was  stubborn. 

“The  kind  of  subscriber  you  buy  with 
a  present  generally  lasts  till  the  paint 
comes  off,”  the  editor  persisted.  “You 
used  to  hand  out  vacuum  cleaners  witn 
a  year's  subscription  and  the  people  sui  e 
needed  the  machinery  to  get  the  cobwebs 
out  of  the  paper.  1  often  felt  I  needed 
one  myself.” 

“And  the  change  has  cost  us  over 
$360  extra  every  week.” 

“That  is  just  as  intended.  We  are 
paying  out  that  much  money  through 
six  or  seven  stingy  weeks,  because  every 
dollar  so  spent  is  coming  back  with  a 
couple  of  mates.” 

“That  is  your  theory.” 

“To  be  reflected  later  on  in  your  prac¬ 
tice.  I  put  my  faith  in  a  staff  of  brains 
— ^you  in  an  army  of  vacuum  cleaners.  I 
can  scarcely  buy  a  copy  of  the  paper 
after  five-thirty  from  the  newsboys.  You 
made  your  feturned  copies  heat  the 
building  for  two  years.” 

Three  Christmases  slipped  round. 

“Go  to  the  circulation  manager,”  said 
Mr.  Cleghorn  to  his  assistant,  “and  a.sk 
him  for  the  day’s  record.” 

As  he  hurried  away  Mr.  Masters 
stepped  in  with  some  papers  for  signing. 
The  men  had  just  completed  the  task 
when  the  assistant  returned  and  handed 
the  editor  a  slip  of  paper. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Masters,  curi¬ 
ously. 

“That,”  replied  Cleghorn,  with  a 
wicked  smile  as  he  passed  him  the  memo 
of  67,000,  “that  is  theory." 


Ad  Men  All  Over  This  Country  and 
Plans  to  Attend 


How  One  Newspaper  Publisher  Was  Made  to  See  the  Light  and 
What  it  Did  Toward  Expanding  the  Circulation  of  His 
Paper  to  Big  Figures. 


Europe  Busy  on 
Convention  Next  June — New  York 
to  Send  Delegation  of  1,000 — Bos¬ 
ton  Charters  Ship  for  Pilgrims — 
Washington  Ad  Men  to  Entertain. 
Although  the  ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Qubs  of 
America,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  next 
June,  is  seven  months  distant,  many  ot 
the  clubs  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  announced  their  plans 
to  send  big  delegations. 

New  York  City  promises  1,000  per¬ 
sons,  including  delegates  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  clubs,  publishers  and  other  business 
men. 

Boston  will  send  a  shipload.  The  Pil¬ 
grim  Publicity  Association  has  arranged 
to  charter  a  steamship  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  &  Miners’  Line  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Boston  contingent.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  “On-to-Baltimore”  Committee  has 
worked  out  a  plan  under  which  all 
members  of  the  Pilgrims  who  desire  to 
attend  the  convention  are  paying  into 
the  club  treasury  $5  a  month. 

Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  both 
promise  to  send  strong  delegations,  and 
p  letter  from  William  Moore  White, 
State  chairman  of  the  Texas  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club,  says:  “We  expect  to  run  spe¬ 
cial  trains  to  Baltimore,  carrying  some¬ 
thing  like  200  persons  from  Texas.” 

H.  £.  Groffman,  chairman  of  the 
“On-to-Baltimore”  Committee  of  the 
New  Orleans  Aid  Club,  says  they  expect 
to  muster  fifty  men  as  delegates  to  the 
convention ;  and  the  newly  organized 
club  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  sends  word  that 
they  expect  to  ^  represented  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  Syracuse  Advertising  Men’s 
Club  has  formed  an  “On-to-Baltimore” 
crowd;  and  Robert  A.  Turner,  of  the 
Denver  Qub,  asks  that  that  organiza¬ 
tion  be  supplied  with  information  as  to 
what  the  Baltimore  Club  is  doing  in 
preparation  for  the  convention. 

William  E.  Krause,  secretary  of  the 
Advertisers’  Qub,  of  Milwaukee,  says 
that  it  is  the  club’s  intention  to  have  a 
large  delegation  go  to  Baltimore,  and 
that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  result.  The  members  of 
the  club  are  depositing  $1  weekly  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  each  member  toward  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  trip. 

The  “On-to-Baltimore”  Committee  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Club,  sends  word 
that  it  is  “lining  up  a  live  crowd  of  fel¬ 
lows  for  the  Baltimore  convention.”  J. 
Edward  Massie,  C.  E.  Ivey  and  Herbert 
F.  Price  have  been  appointed  to  perfect 
arrangements  for  the  advance  on  Balti¬ 
more,  and  also  to  arrange  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  to  Richmond  of  1,000  delegates 
some  day  during  convention  week. 

The  Ad  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  agreed  to  undertake  to  entertain 
the  entire  convention  during  one  day  of 
convention  week.  These  and  other  nu¬ 
merous  communications  are  voluntarily 
on  the  part  of  the  writers  representing 
the  different  clubs,  and  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  fair  index  of  the  “On-to-Balti¬ 
more”  movement  under  way  in  the  near¬ 
ly  2,000  clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Toronto  promises  the  largest  delega¬ 
tion  of  club  members  and  business  men 
that  ever  left  that  city  to  attend  a  con¬ 
vention.  Delegations  have  been  piledged 
from  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  England,  Germany,  France  and 
Spain. 


By  Robaon  Black. 


“Hang  the  expense  1”  and  Qeghorn 
brought  his  fist  down  on  a  roll  of  paper. 
“You’re  like  a  thousand  other  men  in 
responsible  business  positions  to-day. 
You  think  yourselves  practical  because 
you  have  no  theory.  You  can  talk  about 
income  or  revenue  because  it’s  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  lace,  but  when  any¬ 
one  mentions  the  cause  of  income  you 
balk  up  and  say,  ‘Now,  young  man, 
you’re  talking  theory.’  I  know  a  rasp¬ 
berry  vinegar  manufacturer  just  like 
you.  He  saw  a  vision  of  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  wanted  a  drink,  and  rasp¬ 
berry  vinegar  was  old-fashioned  and 
needed  no  special  advertising  to  intro¬ 
duce  it.  So  he  commenced  manufactur¬ 
ing.  He  mixed  up  cochineal  and  sugar 
and  vinegar  and  flavor,  labeled  it  with  a 
boast  of  its  purity  and  sent  it  broadcast. 
Six  months  later  he  met  an  honest  gro¬ 
cer.  ‘Why  is  it  my  goods  don’t  sell?  he 
asked.  ‘Because  the  customers  refuse 
to  buy,’  bluntly  answered  the  grocer, 
“you  can  sell  most  folks  a  fraud  under 
a  new  name,  but  you  can’t  fool  them 
with  an  old  name;  they  all  are  on  to 
raspberry  vinegar,  for  they  tasted  it  fiftj 
years  ago.’ 

“Mr.  Masters,  that  was  a  sample  of 


There  is  a  newspaper  in  the  West  that 
four  years  ago  had  20,000  circulation. 
Now  it  has  67,000.  Four  years  ago  it 
was  squeezing  the  business  to  get  four 
per  cent.  To-day  it  pays  fifteen  with¬ 
out  a  pang. 

When  prosperity  was  pivoted  on  that 
20,000  circulation,  the  business  manager 
dropped  into  the  press  room  one  after¬ 
noon.  He  saw  the  managing  editor  and 
walked  over  for  a  chat. 

“I  suppose  you  have  none  of  the  re¬ 
porters  you  want  to  fire?” 

“Why?”  asked  Qeghorn,  whose  edito¬ 
rial  mind  scented  trouble. 

“For  the  next  six  months  we  must 
make  a  good  showing  to  provide  for  the 
annual  dividend.’’ 

“And  you  suggest  retrenching  on  re¬ 
porters  ?” 


I  the  man  who  sees  income  with  his  eyes 
I  open  and  shuts  them  to  look  at  cause, 
i  Same  way  with  this  paper.  We  have 
been  banging  away  for  ten  years  trying 
to  give  the  people  an  imitation  when  our 
,  rivals  were  giving  the  real  thing.  We 
thought  we  were  economical;  we  were 
i  only  wooden-headed.  We  thought  that 
by  hiring  reporters  at  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  we  were  getting  our 
,  labor  cheap.  It  was  the  costliest  cheap- 
thing  we  ever  did.  Now  you  are  sug¬ 
gesting  dropping  three  or  four  men.  Do 
you  know  what  your  suggestion  means  ?’’ 

He  did  not  even  wait  for  Masters  to 
get  his  breath,  but  went  on : 

“It  means  that  our  present  readers 
'  will  have  just  so  much  less  reason  to 
( prefer  our  paper.  It’s  as  bad  as  giving 
‘  souvenirs  for  subscribers  to  your  rival 
i  sheet.  If  you  want  dividends  you  must 
i  have  more  revenue.” 

I  “Or  decreased  expense.” 

“Decre^ed  expense  in  the  state  this 
business  is  in  to-day  is  not  thrift,  Mr. 
Masters.  You  ought  to  know  that.  Cut 
a  dollar  from  the  running  cost  of  a 
closely  managed  business  and  watch 
your  rival  raise  his  dividend.  It’s  the 
newspapers  that  threw  their  early  profits 
back  into  the  business  that  are  selling 
to-day  for  their  couple  of  millions  each. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  cut  in  the  editorial 
staff  my  name  goes  first.” 

Masters  hated  to  remonstrate.  He 
had  his  own  opinion  about  the  business 
sense  of  any  man  who  writes  for  his 
bread  and  butter,  and  he  made  peace 
with  Qeghorn  by  inviting  him  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Qeghorn  was  there.  He  spoke  to  the 
directors  with  enthusiasm,  with  convic¬ 
tion,  with  an  analytical  moderation  that 
went  home  like  an  arrow.  He  won  hts 
point.  They  passed  their  dividend.  j 

That  meant  $4,000  for  reinvestment  in  | 
the  business,  and  the  editor  had  the  I 
spending  of  it  | 

He  summoned  to  his  office  one  by  one  ! 
the  six  best  men  on  his  local  staff.  To  j 
each  he  gave  an  increase  of  ten  dollars 
a  week. 

“There  was  a  little  money  left  over, 
boys,”  he  told  them,  “and  we  thought 
you  could  invest  it  to  better  advantage.” 

Then  to  each  man  he  addressed  this 
confidential  note: 

“Dear  Mr.  - We  are  contemplat¬ 

ing  four  additions  to  the  staff  of  this 
paper  at  liberal  salaries.  What  four  men 
on  other  local  papers  are,  in  your  opin-  j 


Robert  Black. 

“That’s  my  idea  exactly.” 

Qeghorn  beckoned  the  manager  over 
to  the  press.  “What  does  that  count 
stand  at  each  day?” 

“Twenty  thousand,”  rejoined  the  other. 

“Why?” 

The  manager  stared  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Why?”  he  repeated,  “because  we 
have  #nly  20,000  subscribers.  Why 
haven’t  we  30,(KX(  or  50,000?”  Qeghorn 
never  looked  more  serious. 

"Don’t  ask  me” - and  the  manager 

shook  his  head  as  though  that  ended  the 
matter. 

“Well,  Mr.  Masters,  if  you  were  to 
turn  that  question  on  me,  I  would  say 
“because  we  have  made  it  interesting  to 
only  one-fourth  of  the  readers  in  this 
city.’  The  Sun  has  16,000  and  the  Plain- 
dealer  29,000.  Why  does  a  man  read 
a  certain  paper?  Is  it  to  find  the  news? 
No,  sir,  it  is  because  the  news  finds  him. 
Any  ten-dollar  cub-reporter  can  tabu¬ 
late  the  facts — sometimes,  but  it  takes 
the  fifty-dollar  man  to  impregnate  dead 
facts  with  an  appearance  of  life.  To-day 
a  newspaper  is  not  a  paper  of  news,  but 
a  vaudeville  stage,  and  your  acts  must 
be  dressed  to  kill.  I  tell  you  frankly, 
Mr.  Masters,  the  first  newspaper  in  this 
city  that  hires  four  reporters  at  fifty 
dollars  a  ^eck  will  clean  up  the  field  on 
circulaf  ” 

“But  think  of  the  expense?” 


Pays  Dearly  for  Roosevelt  Support. 

Senator  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  of  Connec 
ticut,  who  occupied  a  stateroom  next  t 
that  of  Frank  A.  Munsey  on  the  spe 
cial  train  which  brought  back  the  Prog 
ressive  leaders  from  their  recent  con¬ 
ference  at  Chicago,  quotes  Mr.  Munse 
as  having  said  that  his  support  of  th 
Bull  Moose  cause  in  the  newspapers  an 
magazines  will  cost  him  $500,000  loss  i 
magazine  advertising  in  1913.  Mr.  Mun 
sey  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  havt 
given  the  support,  however,  as  he  had 
no  family  and  did  not  care  for  money 
except  for  what  he  could  accompli^ 
with  it.  Senator  Alsop  also  said  tha 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  Progres 
sive  daily  paper  being  started  in  Hart 
ford  in  the  near  future. 


Periodical  for  Housewives’  League. 

The  Housewives’  League,  which  was 
started  only  last  January,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  membership  of  over  400,000,  is 
planning  to  publish  its  own  periodical, 
the  first  issue  of  which  will  appear  early 
next  month.  It  will  be  illustrated  and 
will  contain  special  articles  covering  all 
the  interests  of  the  home.  Of  particular 
interest  to  the  housewife  will  be  the  “in¬ 
side”  matter  concerning  prices  of  house¬ 
hold  commodities  and  warnings  against 
adulterated  foodstuffs.  Mrs.  Julian 
Heath,  founder  and  president  of  the 
League,  will  be  the  supervising  editor  of 
the  publication. 


Newspaper  Buys  Smallest  City  Lot. 

The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  has 
bought  from  Murray  Boocock  what  is 
probably  the  smallest  and  queerest 
shaped  lot  ever  sold  in  the  city.  It  is  a 
little  slice  of  land  on  Lafayette  street 
between  Duane  and  Pearl.  Its  smallest 
dimension  is  one  foot;  its  largest  seven 
feet  and  three-quarters  of  an  indi.  The 
other  sides  are  four  feet  ten  inches  and 
five  and  half  feet. 
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COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED. 


advertising  world  a  better  field  for  bis 
peculiar  ability.  That  was  when  a  panic 
had  been  narrowly  averted  and  money 
was  not  circulating  over  the  country 
quite  as  freely  as  it  might. 

Dreier  found  himself  the  minute  he 
went  to  the  Business  Philosopher. 

He  was  born  to  advertise  man.  He 
knew  the  essential  elements  of  success, 
and  those  elements  he  has  developed  to 
a  marvelous  degree. 

Dreier’s  gospel  of  cheerfulness  is 
epitomized  in  the  following  words: 

“My  daily  desire — to  awaken  in  the 
morning  with  a  smile  brightening  my 
face;  to  greet  the  day  with  reverence 


DREIER  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


AFFIRMS  NEWSDEALER’S  FINE. 


Judge  Foster  Holds  Putting  Loose  Ads 
in  Papers  Is  Punishable. 

Judge  Warren  W.  Foster,  of  New 
York,  handed  down  a  decision  Wednes¬ 
day  affirming  the  action  of  Magistrate 
Freschi  in  fining  Samuel  Horowitz,  a 
newsdealer  at  Forty-second  street  and 
Ninth  avenue,  $1  for  placing  loose-leaf 
advertising  matter  in  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  newspapers. 

Horowitz  was  arrested  after  he  had 
been  found  delivering  newspapers  in 
which  be  had  placed  advertisements 


Characteristics  of  the  New  Editor  of 
the  Voice  —  Distinguished  in  the 
Advertising  World  for  His  Original 
Work  in  Promoting  Business — Effi¬ 
ciency  Is  His  Hobby  —  Once  an 
Editor,  Now  Business  Philosopher. 

Efficiency  is  the  watchword  of  the 
age,  and  the  men  who  understand  what 
a  great,  big  problem  efficiency  is,  are 
being  sought  after  by  the  ambitious 
devotees  of  every  trade  and  profession. 

There’s  a  man  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
whose  hobby  is  efficiency. 

Probably  you  have  heard  of  him. 

His  name  is  Thomas  Dreier,  and,  al¬ 
though  he  is  not  yet  thirty  years  old, 
he  has  a  record  for  the  successful  hand¬ 
ling  of  advertising  that  men  who  were 
his  competitors  in  that  line  of  business 
in  the  Middle  West  do  not  like  to  think 
about. 

There’s  more  to  Thomas  Dreier’s  work 
than  the  mere  business  instinct.  He 
has  mastered  the  psychology  of  adver¬ 
tising.  He  knows  what  will  attract  the 
mind  of  a  prospective  buyer,  and  clothes 
his  appeals  in  simple  English,  which 
makes  them  models  of  literary  finish. 
That  is  what  is  distinctive  about  Dreier’s 
invasion  of  the  advertising  field. 

Thomas  Dreier  was  not  always  an 
advertising  man.  Once  he  used  the  edi¬ 
torial  “we”  with  a  vengence.  tn  fact, 
he  was  in  his  very  early  twenties,  when 
he  began  shaping  the  editorial  policy 
of  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  served  as  editorial  writer  on 
the  Democrat  at  Madison,  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  went  from 
there  to  the  Journal  in  the  same  town 
liefore  many  months  were  spent. 

Dreier  knows  more  about  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  efficiency  than  he  does  about  the 
gospel  written  in  the  Holy  Book,  al¬ 
though  once  upon  a  time  he  had  an  idea 
of  becoming  a  preacher.  In  fact,  he 
was  well  launched  upon  a  theological 
course  before  he  decided  to  go  into  the 
business  and  turn  his  splendid  mind  and 
ready  Irish  wit  to  commercial  use.  He 
was  a  success  from  the  start,  and  is  be¬ 
coming  more  successful  every  year. 

There’s  a  corner  of  the  advertising 
field  which  Dreier  has  practically  to 
himself.  It  is  the  “inspirational”  prov¬ 
ince.  Some  one  has  succinctly  described 
Dreier’s  work  as  being  at  once  “infor¬ 
mational  and  inspirational.”  Business 
[men  say  that  they  gather  ideas  from  a 
[casual  correspondence  with  the  Cam- 
There  is  a  railroad  presi- 


Univeraity  of  Washington  Students 

of  Journalism  Told  That  Univer¬ 
sity  Bred  Newspaper  Worker 
Has  the  Call  with  Editors. 

“City  editors  no  longer  look  with 
contempt  or  amused  tolerance  at  the 
college  man  who  applies  for  a  position 
in  a  newspaper  office,”  said  Thomas  J. 
Dillon,  assistant  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  to  the  students  of 
journalism  in  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  Dec.  6. 

“A  man  from  a  university  doesn’t 
bring  his  Homer  or  Euclid  with  him 
any  more,  and  try  to  run  the  office  on 
that  basis.  Students  have  learned  that 
they  must  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  world  outside  their  college  walls, 
if  they  would  be  successful  as  news¬ 
paper  men.  Also,  the  non-college  man 
realizes  his  handicap  of  the  lack  of  a 
higher  education. 

“So  our  schools  of  journalism  have 
sprung  into  existence.  Now,  a  man  may 
learn  the  practical  side  of  a  reporter’s 
job,  as  well  as  gain  a  fine  theory  of  the 
profession  as  such.” 

Mr.  Dillon  has  served  in  almost  every 
capacity  on  newspapers  in  the  Western 
and  Middle  Western  States.  He  found¬ 
ed  the  Portland  (Ore.)  News,  and 
started  the  humorous  and  sprightly  col¬ 
umn  of  wisdom  which  issued  daily 
from  the  lips  of  “O’Digman  Swat”  in 
the  pages  of  the  Post-Intelligencer.  In 
the  absence  of  Scott  C.  Bone,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  who 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the 
Gridiron  dinner,  and  to  confer  with 
President  Taft,  Mr.  Dillon  is  running 
the  paper. 

“The  chief  thing  for  a  reporter  to 
know,”  he  said,  “is  how  to  get  news, 
and  what  to  do  with  it  when  he  gets  it. 
This,  coupled  with  a  broad  idea  of  the 
world  in  general,  will  assure  the  success 
of  the  college-bred  newspaper  man. 

“The  biggest  things  are  sometimes 
the  result  of  a  bit  of  knowledge,  and 
the  more  of  this  general  knowledge  a 
man  picks  up,  the  better  he  will  be  able 
to  get  his  stories.  And  it  is  the  col¬ 
lege  man  who  has  more  of  a  chance  to 
gain  this  knowledge,  and  who  therefore 
comes  to  a  newspaper  with  a  mind  in 
better  shape  to  acquire  information,  and 
a  really  better  equipment  for  the  news¬ 
paper  game.” 


Indianapolis  News’  Christmas  Aid. 

The  fifteen  hundred  newsboys  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  a  special  performance  for  their 
benefit  this  morning  by  the  manger  of 
B.  F.  Keith’s  theater  in  that  city.  All 
the  performers  on  the  current  week’s 
bill  have  agreed  to  present  their  act  for 
the  boys,  as  a  Chr-stmas  gift  to  the 
“newsies.”  To-night  the  Hoosier  Motor 
Club  is  to  give  its  minstrel  show  for 
the  benefit  of  the  News’  Christmas 
cheer  fund,  that  will  supply  several 
hundred  poor  families  well-filled  bas¬ 
kets  of  food  on  Christmas  Eve.  Joseph 
M.  Schmidt,  circulation  manager  of  the 
News,  has  done  commendable  work  in 
connection  with  both  of  the  above 
events. 


bridge  writer. 

Ident  who  dines  with  Dreier  every  now 
and  then  and  writes  to  him  even  more 
frequently  to  draw  new  inspiration  lor 
the  successful  conduct  of  immense  busi¬ 
ness  affairs. 

It  is  not  merely  the  elimination  of 
waste,  of  which  Thomas  Dreier  has 
made  a  study.  He  has  taken  every  step 

i'n  the  path  of  efficiency,  analyzed  it 
vith  trained  eye  and  studied  its  bear- 
ng  on  ultimate  achievement.  The  bene- 
it  of  these  observations  is  embodied  in 
his  advertising  system. 

That  the  advertising  world  has  recog¬ 
nized  Dreier’s  ability  is  evident  from 


^  THOMAS  DREIER 

THE  NEW  EDITOR  OF  THE  VOICE,  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING 
CLUBS  OF  AMERICA. 


from  stores  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
newsstand.  He  was  found  guilty  of 
disorderly  conduct  and,  after  being 
fined  $1,  appealed  his  case  to  Judge 
Foster.  Judge  Foster  said: 

“The  question  here  seems  to  have 
been  rightly  decided  by  the  Magistrate, 
even  were  there  no  other  law  applica¬ 
ble  than  the  section  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  act,  which  leaves  it  entirely  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Magistrate  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  act  constitutes  the 
punishable  offense  commonly  known 
as  ‘disorderly  conduct.’  Wherefore,  I 
affirm  the  judgment  on  the  erudite  and 
exhaustive  opinion  of  the  Magistrate.’’ 


for  the  opportunities  it  contains ;  to 
approach  my  work  with  a  clear  mind; 
to  hold  ever  before  me,  even  in  the  do¬ 
ing  of  little  things,  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  toward  which  1  am  working;  to 
meet  men  and  women  with  laughter  on 
my  lips  and  love  in  my  heart;  to  be 
gentle  and  kind  and  courteous  through 
all  the  hours ;  to  approach  the  night  with 
the  weariness  that  ever  woos  sleep  and 
the  joy  that  comes  from  work  well  done 
— this  is  how  I  desire  to  waste  wisely 
my  days.” 


America. 

Dreier  describes  himself  as 


a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  ideas  which  help  both  men 
md  business  to  grow.” 

His  admirers  do  not  put  it  so  mod¬ 
estly. 

Although  Dreier  calls  Cambridge  his 
he  wanders  about  the  country 


A  Privileged  War  Correspondent. 

Much  distinction  has  been  won  by 
Lieutenant  Wagner  for  the  brilliant  and 
informative  dispatches  sent  by  him 
from  the  seat  of  war  to  his  newspaper, 
the  Reichspost,  of  Vienna.  While  or¬ 
dinary  correspondents  have  been  liter¬ 
ally  treated  as  “prisoners  of  war,” 
Lieut.  Wagner  has  been  allowed  an  al¬ 
most  complete  freedom  of  action  by  the 
Bulgarian  military  authorities.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  the  Reichspost  is  the 
organ  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne, 
who  is  a  particular  friend  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.— Vewcarf/r 
(England)  Chronicle. 

If  you  get  in  under  the  $1  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  send  money  to-day. 


lome,  he  wanders  about  the  country 
itudying  men  and  business  here,  there 
md  everywhere,  embodying  the  benefit 


if  these  observations  in  his  own  scope 
if  endeavor. 

It  was  /\rthur  F.  Sheldon,  of  the 


Had  His  Pockst  Picked. 

C.  S.  Chalmers,  representing  a  Boston 
newspaper,  while  on  his  way  to  Houl- 
ton.  Me.,  last  week,  to  cover  a  murder 
trial,  found  on  his  arrival  at  Portland 
that  his  pocket  had  been  picked  and  was 
obliged  to  telegraph  to  his  home  office 
for  funds  before  he  could  proceed. 


The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Star-Inde¬ 
pendent  recently  celebrated  its  thirty- 
seventh  birthday  by  the  installation  of 
a  new  Goss  press  and  the  addition  of 
modern  equipment 


Bheldon  to  work  on  the  Business  Phi¬ 
losopher  for  $8  a  week.  That  was  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  that  he  saw  in  the 
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December  21,  1912. 


DEATH  OF  REID  IS  A  NATIONAL  LOSS.  staff  of  war  correspondents  which  the  j  abundantly  confirmed  in  the  wisdom  of  j 

-  Gazette,  by  that  time,  imperatively  ]  the  choice  which  he  had  made.  Mr.  Reid 

Prei*  and  Public  Mea  of  Two  Worlds  Unite  in  Tribute  to  the  summer  of 

__  r  m.1  t  w  f  .  ....  .  -  '  1868.  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the] 


Memory  of  Noted  Journalist,  Statesman  and  Diplomat — 
A  Sketch  of  His  Eventful  Life  from  Country  Editor 
to  Control  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 


In  Memoriam 

WHITELAW  REID 

JouruAlUt 

StAtesniAn  DipIoniAt 

Bom  Xaiua,  O.,  1837 

Died  London,  Eng.,  1912 

Whitelaw  Reid  is  dead.  This  sentence  His  paper  was  the  first  in  the  West  out- 1  ^  .  _ ,  1  uc-v-r  ....  ................  ......... 

as  a  preface  to  a  resume  of  the  life-  side  of  Illinois  to  adopt  that  course  and  !  thp  nnrrbase  I  GREELEY  S  CHAIR. 

work  of  this  illustrious  man  seems  su-  was  the  only  one  in  Ohio  to  do  so.  I  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  |  - 

perfluous.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Reid  !  i  After  ServinjE  Apprenti* 


HIS  MEETING  WITH  GREELEY,  j  Tribune  after  only  Mr.  Greeley  himself, 

_  I  and  alone  of  all  the  staff  was  responsi-  ] 

Invited  by  Him  to  Join  Staff  of  i  ble  directly  to  Mr.  Greeley— arid  not  to  ' 
the  Tribune.  !  managing  editor,  Mr.  Young.  . 

T  .  .  ,  w,  T>„;  J  i  It  was  a  strenuous  and  inspiring  time, 

of  186..  Mr.  Reid  wen  1  ^lidst  of  the  National  campaign 

to  Washington  to  become  a  newspaper  |  President,  and  j 

correspondeiit.  A  leading  St.  Loms  pa-  ^gj^  ^^rew  himself  into  the  work ! 
per  had  made  him  a  flattering  offer  to  characteristic  energy.  He  wrote  a 

become  its  manning  edffop  but  the  pro-  share  of  the  leading  editorials  on 

pnetors  of  the  Qncinnati  Gazette,  learn-  National  politics  and  the  campaign,  and 
with  an  offer  powerfully  aided  in  maintaining  the 
to  sell  him  a  one-third  share  m  the  stock  ^j^g  Tribune  as  the  chief  expo¬ 

of  that  paper  at  a  fair  price,  to  be  paid  j^gjj^  Republican  principles  and  poli- 
entirely  out  of  the  subsequent  profits.  gjgg  i-  r 

This  offer  he  accepted,  and  during  the  ' _ 


1C  UI  XlllllUld  lU  elUUUL  Ulctl  LUUiac  dllU  I  i_,  T  .  _  *U^  -  - 

r\u:^  able  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  _ 

Through  the  influrace  of  Mr.  ’  Reid  !  of  his  stock  thus  laying  the  After  Serving  Apprentice- 


Ere  this  time,  almost  a  week  since  and  the  News,  however,  one  Lincoln  |  ui^u.ri  o  nr.tAwr.T.tliv  rJrAAr  ‘hip  *•  Managing  Editor, 

death  closed  his  career,  the  civilized  supporter  was  elected  from  Ohio  as  a  Washington  e  d  a  y  1  In  the  winter  nf  a  serinne  Hif. 

world  knows  of  the  event;  of  his  fight  delegate  to  the  Republican  National, - ^ ^ - !  ference  occurred  between  Mr.  Young 


world  knows  of  the  event;  of  his  fight  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
against  disease  and  how  he  died  at  his  Convention.  After  Lincoln’s  famous 
post  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  speech  at  Cooper  Union  and  upon  his 
the  Court  of  SL  James;  how  he  died,  return  to  the  West  Mr.  Reid  met  him 


as  every  newspaper  man  hopes  to  die 
in  harness. 


at  Columbus,  O.,  formed  one  of  his  es¬ 
cort  to  Xenia  and  at  the  railroad  station 


This  article,  therefore,  will  attempt  to  introduced  him  to  the  citizens  of  that 
give  none  of  the  news  details  covering  place. 

the  last  hours.  Nor  would  it  attempt  to  He  then  paid  a  brief  first  visit  to 
eulogize  the  man.  The  eloquence  of  two  Washington,  and  during  the  remainder 
continents  already  has  been  poured  out  of  that  campaign  was  busily  engaged  as 
in  sincere  tribute  to  his  merits.  secretary  of  the  Greene  County  Repub- 


in  sincere  tribute  to  his  merits.  secretary  of  the  Greene  County  Repub-  ;  \  immeaiateiy  upon  ms  nomination 

-  hcan  Committee  and  as  a  stump  speaker  ’m;  !  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Greeley  resigned 

FARIY  HAYS  OF  MR  REID  oncoln  and  Hamlin.  His  energy  .  I  the  editorship  of  the  Tribune,  and  Mr. 

EARLY  UAY&  W  MR.  Rfciu.  was,  however,  too  great  for  his  strength  Reid  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  di- 

_  .  ,  _  .  ~  ,  .  1  »  f  compelled  to  suspend  his  la-  ■  ,  rectors  to  fill  his  place.  Thus  he  became 

School  TeAcber  u  A  Youth  and  Inter-  bors  for  a  time._  .  ^  r  ]  the  editor  of  the  Tribune,  the  second 

eated  in  Politics.  Lincolns  election  in  the  fall  of  j  editor  the  paper  had  had.  Throughout 

Of  pure  Scottish  descent,  Whitelaw  Mr.  Reid  went  to  Columbus,  the  that  campaign  Mr.  Reid  directed  the  pa- 

Reid,  the  son  of  Robert  Charlton  Reid  P,  .9  to  become  a  free  lance  1^-  1  p^r  with  a  skill  which  elicited  the  ad- 

and  Marian  Whitelaw  Ronalds  Reid,  correspcmdent.  His  reputation  j  miring  tributes  of  even  his  political  ad- 

was  born  in  Xenia,  O.,  Oct.  27,  1837.  i  versaries. 

He  was  prepared  for  Miami  University  Dikiple  of  Greeley  though  he  was. 

at  Xenia  Academy,  where  he  developed  ??  h«  Northwestern  trip  he  had  shown  ,  and  reverently  devoted  to  the  cardinal 

early  his  aptitude  for  Latin,  which  serv-  !!'/ f  principles  of  his  public  ethics,  he  yet 

ed  later  to  establish  his  profciency  in  9* ,  Cincinnati  Gazette.  At ,  took  a  more  catholic  view  of  the  duties 

the  modem  languages.  P?,  ™  *  ®  .1  ^  daily  1  and  responsibilities  of  a  newspaper  and 

Living  college,  in  the  fail  of  1854,  Lmcinnati  Times  for  j  strove  to  make  it  less  of  a  partisan  con- 

young  Reid  became  principal  of  the  ^  a  week,  which  was  just  enough  to  j  j  troversial  tract  and  more  a  well-balanced 

graded  schools  of  ^uth  Charleston,  O.,  P*?,  hoard  and  lodging.  |  and  impartial  record  of  the  world’s  daily 

and  was  the  teacher  of  many  young  men  Presently  the  Cleveland  Herald  en-  j  a  Photograph  of  Mr.  Reid  When  He  doings. 

older  than  himself.  He  taught  Latin,  ^aged  him  to  send  it  a  dmly  letter  for  ,  Became  Editor  of  the  Tribune.  His  editorial  page  was  as  vigorous,  as 

French  and  higher  mathematics,  and  in  ^  week,  and  hnally  the  Cincinnati  —  intense  and  on  occasion  as  impassioned 

doing  so  confirmed  and  extended  his  gazette  wanted  a  like  service  for  $18.  imoortant  of  all  was  the  personal  Greeley  had  made  it,  but  in 

own  knowledge  of  those  branches  and  J?®  accepted  and  satisfactorily  filled  all  began  between  Mr  news  columns  he  gave  full  and  im- 

added  to  the  culture  and  discipline  of  engagements  during  that  legisla-  Sd  and  Horace  Seelev  ‘^e  doings  and  opin- 

mind  which  served  him  significantly  in  a*  weX  th™“fnd”th?r‘?^^^  The  latter  had  watched  his  distant  dis- j ‘op®  of  h'®  opponents,  as  well  as  his 

after  years.  Incidentally,  he  saved  ^  t  !  ’  •  1  I  cinle’s  work  ac  a  corresoondent  with  friends. 

enough  from  his  salary  to  repay  his  fa-  princely.  interest  and  approval,  and  on  !  No  party  leader  and  party  organ  could 

ther  the  expenses  of  his  senior  year  m  . _  ’  coming  into  personal  contact  with  him  i  *oyal  to  their  candidate  or  more 

college.  was  equally  impressed  by  his  literary  at- 1  efficiently  zealous  in  his  service  than  Mr. 

At  the  same  time  his  career  as  a  po-  NOW  A  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. :  tainments,  his  executive  ability  and  his  [  ^eid  and  the  Tribune  were  to  Mr.  Gree- 
litical  leader  and  j'ournalist  began.  In  .  _  personal  character.  I  *P,  *"9^.  campaign.  The  paper,  tem- 

f»«  had^en  a  diligent  reader  of  Goes  with  the  Army  CommAnded  by  I  Mr.  Greeley,  indeed,  at  that  early  date  j^’’“”tronr"Sd^  httfe  Fe?s‘’°than"  it! 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  weekly  di-  ^  ^  d  '  urged  him  to  come  to  New  York  as  a  patrons,  staked  little  less  than  its 

tion  of  which  had  almost  universal  cir-  >  ,  .  :  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Tribune,  or  very  existence  upon  the  resuU,  while 

culation  throughout  the  free  States,  and  the  close  of  the  legislative  session  charge  of  this  paper’s  Mr.  Reid  s  desire  for  Mr.  Greeley  s 

he  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  po-  ^r.  Reid  went  to  Cincinnati  to  become  Washington  bureau.  The  invitation  was  election  and  his  regret  at  his  defrat 
litic^  principles  and  aspirations  of  its  city  editor  of  the  Gazette.  He  idled  that ,  declined  for  the  time,  but  the  two  men  were  only  a  little  less  strong  than  Mr. 
founder  and  editor,  whose  successor  he  plac^iKcessfully  until  the  outbreak  of  ijecame,  and  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  Greeley  s  own. 

at  that  time  little  dreamed  of  being.  the  Civil  War.  George  B.  McClellan,  Oder’s  life,  confidential  and  affectionate  „  Immediately  after  the  elertion  Mi 

In  1856,  the  year  of  his  graduation,  then  a  captain  in  the  regular  army,  and  [  fiends.  editorship  of  thi 

he  attached  himself  to  the  then  newly  *  resident  of  Cincinnati,  was  sent  to]  Following  several  years  of  varied  ac-  ““t  it  was  only  for  a  fev 

organized  Republican  Party,  and  while  command  in  West  Virgini^  his  advance  j  tiyjty  part  of  which  time  he  was  libra-  uays.  Overesrertion  in  political  effof 

he  was  yet  too  young  to  vote  he  did  ‘>‘=*“8  under  General  Morris.  1  rian  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  inconsolable  domes  ic  bereavem.  I 

sonfe  earnest  and  efficient  stump  speak-  ,  Mr.  Reid  accompanied  the  army  as  ■  Mr.  Reid  in  1868  established  himself  in  ?ad  produced  fat^  results,  and  he  dil 

ing  for  its  first  Presidential  candidate,  war  correspondent  of  the  Gazette,  and  I  Cincinnati  as  one  of  the  proprietors  and  '  neiore  tne  ena  ot  tne  montn.  l 

General  John  C.  Fremont.  During  his  as  the  representative  of  the  leading  pa- 1  editor-in-chief  of  the  Gazette.  j  TRIBUNE  OWNERSHIP  ACQUIRE  I 

year  as  a  school  principal  he  continued  Per  of  Ohio  was  made  a  volunteer  aide-  The  impeachment  of  President  John-  J 

to  pay  close  attention  to  public  affairs, .  de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  I  son  attracted  him  to  Washington,  how-  ,  „  „  „  ^  p 

and  then,  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  i  Then  began,  over  his  pen  name  of  j  ever,  to  report  personally  that  extraor-  ®  ^*"^****^  .  * 

he  returned  to  his  native  place,  purchas-  *  '  Arate,”  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  j  dinary  trial  for  his  paper,  and  while  Through  a  Gfavo  Criti*.  V 

ed  a  local  paper,  the  Xenia  News,  and  authentic  series  of  letters  in  the  history  j  there  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  cri-  '  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Greeley  brough  4 


eated  in  Politics. 


After  Lincoln’s  election  in  the  fall  of 


Of  pure  Scottish  descent,  Whitelaw  Mr.  Reid  ^nt  to  Columbus,  the 

Reid,  the  son  of  Robert  Charlton  Reid  PJ”®  become  a  free  lance  , 

and  Marian  Whitelaw  Ronalds  Reid,  ^•^P'V^t.on , 

was  hnrn  in  Xenia  O  Oct  27  1837  *®  editor  of  the  Xenia  News  was  favor- 

He  w^s  prepared  for  Mia^  UffiverSy'  f  throughout  the  State  and 

at  Xenia  Arademy,  where  he  developed  Xii.>  e  | 

early  his  aptitude  for  Latin,  which  sVrv-  *"  f, 

ed  kter  to  establish  his  proficiency  in  Cincinnati  Gazette  At 

the  modern  languages. _  P“o  'tL^^S^nSi"?!L^  ' 


I  and  the  publishers  of  the  Tribune, 
I  which  resulted  in  his  withdrawal  from 
j  the  service  of  the  paper,  and  in  the 
j  spring  of  the  latter  year  Mr.  Reid  was 
I  installed  in  his  place  as  managing  editor. 

In  that  arduous  and  difficult  post  he 
,  showed  himself,  to  Mr.  Greeley’s  pro- 
I  found  satisfaction,  as  efficient  an  execu- 
j  live  as  he  had  been  a  brilliant  writer, 
i  Then  came  the  political  campaign  of 
^  1872.  Immediately  upon  his  nomination 


Leaving  college,  in  the  fail  of  1854,  «v  '  •  T" — , - -  ,  *'"* 

young  ^eid  b«ame  principal  of  the  >  %'^^ek,  which  was  just  enough  to 


ed  a  local  paper,  the  Xenia  News,  and  authentic  series  of  letters  in  the  history  j  there  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  cri 
for  about  three  years  was  its  editor.  of  American  military  correspondence.  In  >  sis  of  his  career  occurred.  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Tribi  fl 

his  first  campaign  he  was  in  the  advance  He  was  again  brought  into  contact  ■  Some  of  the  stockholders  of  the  co.  ■ 

against  General  Garnett,  and  after  the  j  with  Mr.  Greeley,  who  again  renewed  !  ration  were  still  wedded  to  old  id  1 

ENTRANCE  INTO  JOURNALISM,  latter’s  death  was  commissioned  to  es-  '  his  invitation  to  Mr.  Reed  to  enter  the  !  and  were  inclined  to  seek  in  a  return  J 

_  ’  cort  his  body  to  Governor  Letcher,  of  home  office  of  the  Tribune,  and  this;  the  old  ways,  under  some  other  leads 

R  N  »:  I  F  »  R  '  ‘  «  Virginia,  an  errand  filled  with  perilous  j  time  the  invitation  was  accepted.  i  the  paper’s  rehabilitation  from  the  st.'l 

Becomes  a  iNAtionAirActor  Beginning  romantic  adventures,  but  safely  and  As  if  conscious  of  the  approaching  |  gering  losses  which  it  suffered  as  a  I 
with  Rise  or  Lincoln.  successfully  accomplished.  i  end  of  his  own  great  career,  Mr.  Gree-  j  suit  of  that  disastrous  campaign.  I 

At  this  period  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  During  a  brief  furlough  he  returned  |  ley  felt  the  need  of  selecting  for  his  !  But  nothing  could  have  been  mo' 


Through  a  GrAve  Crisis. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Greeley  brough  ■ 
a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Tribi 


ENTRANCE  INTO  JOURNAUSM. 


with  Rise  of  Lincoln. 

At  this  period  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 


Reid  beqgan  to  take  National  prominence  to  Cincinnati  and  wrote  leaders  for  the  successor  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  gratifying  to  Mr.  Reid  and  to  h 

in  politics  and  journalism,  words  almost  Gazette,  and  then  returned  to  the  front  who  would  continue  unimpaired  the  |  friends,  or  more  strikingly  have  demor 

synonymous  in  those  days.  ,  as  a  member  of  General  Rosecran’s  great  journal  which  he  had  founded,  |  strated  the  place  which  he  had  won  i, 

He  had  watched  with  interest  and  ad-  staff,  with  his  old  rank  of  captain,  and  and  he  discerned  that  man  in  Whitelaw  i  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public 

miration  the  rise  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  thus  served  through  his  second  cam-  Reid.  j  than  the  way  in  which  friends  rallied  t 

and  in  1860  his  prescience  led  him  to  paign.  which  closed  with  Carnifex  Ferry  The  intimate  association  which  then  I  his  support,  and  ^ancial  resource 

support  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  PresidentiaJ  and  {^uley  Bridge.  Again  he  returned  was  formed  lasted  little  more  than  four  |  were  placed  at  his  disposal  sufficient  t 

nomination  of  the  Republican  Party,  to  Cincinnati  and  helped  to  organize  the  years,  but  in  that  time  Mr.  Greeley  was  I  (Continued  on  page  10.) 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  REID. 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

put  him  in  control  of  the  establishment 
and  enable  him  to  carry  it  triumphantly 
through  the  trying  days  of  the  panic  of 
1873. 

Instead  of  retrenchment,  expansion 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  whole 
motive  of  the  editor  and  his  associates 
was  to  make  the  Tribune  a  better  paper 
than  ever  before,  regardless  of  cost. 
.\nd  that  policy  was  splendidly  success¬ 
ful. 

How  largely  that  achievement  was 
due  to  the  personal  labors  of  Mr.  Reid 
himself,  only  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  at  the  time  have  ever  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  He  displayed  then  in  its  su¬ 
preme  development  what  he  had  already 
possessed  in  a  high  degree — the  genius 
of  work.  I 

In  order  to  waste  no  time  in  travel-  : 
ing  even  a  mile  or  two,  to  and  from 
home,  he  had  a  sleeping-room  fitted  up 
in  the  tower  of  the  Tribune  building, 
adjoining  the  composing  room,  so  that 
he  could  spend  the  night  close  by  the 
scene  of  duty. 

For  fourteen,  sixteen,  even  eighteen  ; 
hours  a  day  he  toiled  at  his  desk,  writ-  | 
ing  leaders,  dictating  correspondence,  j 
directing  typesetting  and  press  work,  su-  ; 
pervising  the  departments  of  publication, 
circulation  and  advertising  and  impress-  i 
ing  his  own  ambitious  and  indomitable  | 
will  upon  every  detail  of  the  great  and 
complex  establishment. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Greeley  ' 
often  wrote  the  whole  or  nearly  the  ■ 
whole  editorial  page.  But  he  did  little  i 
else  than  write.  Mr.  Reid  was  writer,  j 
printer,  publisher,  circulation  manager,  i 
all  in  one.  I 


CALL  TO  PUBLIC  OFFICE. 

Persuaded  After  Many  Refusals  to 
Accept  a  Diplomatic  Post. 

Naturally,  a  man  of  such  marked  ! 
force  and  ability  would  have  been  called  ! 
to  public  life.  Cabinet  calls  and  foreign  i 
portfolios  were  refused  time  and  again, 
but  in  1889  Mr.  Reid  was  persuaded  by 
President  Harrison,  through  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine,  whose  rela¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Reid  had  long  been  par¬ 
ticularly  close,  to  accept  appointment  as 
Minister  to  France,  and  he  thereupon 
withdrew  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Tribune  and  transferred  his  entire  at¬ 
tention  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
Nation. 

One  of  Mr.  Reid's  earliest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Paris  was  that  of  securing  ade¬ 
quate  .American  representation  at  the 
Paris  World’s  Fair  of  1889,  to  which  he 
added  a  fine  sequel  later  in  securing 
from  France  the  first  acceptance  from  a 
European  nation  of  the  invitation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Chicago  Columbian 
World’s  Fair  in  1893  —  services  which 
w-ere  cordially  recognized  by  the  New 
Vork  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  formal 
resolutions. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1889,  in  the 
presence  of  President  Carnot,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  Lafayette  and  a  large  and 
distinguishefl  company,  he  presented  to 
the  city  of  Paris  a  reduced  replica  in  ! 
bronze  of  Bartholdi’s  statue  of  Liberty 
Fmlightening  the  World,  the  gift  of  the  ! 
.American  residents  of  that  city  to  the  i 
municipality.  •  j 

Five  major  topics  of  international  re-  i 
lationship  were  dealt  with  by  him  dur- 1 
ing  his  ministry.  These  were  extradition,  i 
international  copyright,  the  tariff  on  : 
works  of  art,  commercial  reciprocity 
and  the  restrictive  discriminations  i 
against  .American  meats. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  CANDIDATE. 


Placed  on  the  Ticket  with  Gen.  Har¬ 
rison,  Named  for  Re-election. 

When  Mr.  Reid  returned  to  .America 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  by  no  means 
released  himself  from  the  imperative  de¬ 
mands  of  public  duty. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  (.America  he 
was  called  upon  to  be  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Re¬ 
publican  Convention.  A  few  we^s  lat¬ 
er  the  Republican  National  Convention 


met  at  Minneapolis,  and  a  struggle  en¬ 
sued  over  the  Presidential  candidacy, 
ending  in  the  renomination  of  President 
Harrison. 

Over  the  Vice-President  nomination, 
however,  there  was  no  contest.  The 
delegates  from  New  York  State,  who 
had  been  divided  concerning  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  were  united  in  presenting  the 
name  of  Mr.  Reid;  no  other  candidate 
was  named  in  the  convention,  and  on 
June  10  he  was  made  the  candidate  of 
the  party  by  acclamation. 


concerning  the  status  of  Liberia,  and  in 
the  final  fixing  of  the  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  boundary  line  and  the  sub-  ; 
mission  of  the  long-pending  North  At-  : 
lantic  fisheries  dispute  to  adjudication  at  I 
The  Hague,  the  amicable  disposition  of 
the  last  two  matters  of  controversy  be- . 
tween  the  British  Empire  and  the  | 
.American  Republic. 

One  of  the  most  generally  interesting 
and  most  important  services  which  Mr. 
Reid  rendered  w’as  his  skillful  and  per- 1 
suasive  contributions  to  the  negotiations  j 


HOR.ACE  GREELEY  AND  WHITELAW  REID. 

PHOTOGR.XPH  TAKEN  WHEN  MR.  REID  BECAME  MANAGING  EDITOR  OF  THE  TRIBUNE. 


.A  review'  of  the  defeat  of  the  ticket 
has  no  place  here.  Mr.  Reid  returned 
to  his  desk  at  the  Tribune,  only  to  be 
called  away  eventually  for  various  serv- 
ices  to  the  Nation.  | 

Some  of  these  services  included  the  : 
special  ambassadorship  to  Queen  Vic-  ' 
toria’s  diamond  jubilee;  duty  on  the 
^ard  of  American  Commissioners  to  | 
draw  the  peace  treaty  with  Spain ;  and'! 
the  special  mission  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward  in  1892. 


TO  ENGLAND  AS  AMBASSADOR. 


Named  by  Mr.  Rooaevelt  and  Re¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Reid  was  nominated  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1905  to  be  the  regular  .Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in 
which  post  he  was  retained  by  President  i 
Taft. 

The  story  of  his  services  as  ambas¬ 
sador  is  largely  the  story  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  during 
a  long  period  of  much  activity. 

It  comprised  successful  negotiations 
for  arbitration,  for  the  regulation  of 
copyrights,  important  correspondence 


which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
two-cent  or  penny  postage  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  there¬ 
after  extended  to  France  and  other 
countries. 

TRIBUTES  OF  N.  Y.  EDITORS. 


Leading  Journalist*  Tell  of  Mr.  Reid’* 
Great  Service  to  the  Pre**. 

Hart  Lyman,  Editor  of  the  Tribune. — 
You  will  not  expect  from  me  at  this 
time  more  than  a  few  words  indicating 
the  profound  respect  and  admiration 
with  which  Mr.  Reid  was  regarded  by 
those  whom  he  had  brought  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Tribune.  They  inevitably 
shared  the  universal  estimate  of  his  great 
qualities  as  a  journalist;  but,  more  than 
that,  their  association  with  the  man  had 
imbued  them  with  a  deep  appreciation 
of  his  kind  and  generous  nature.  He 
was  the  soul  of  loyalty  to  those  whom 
he  knew  to  be  loyal.  He  was  quick  to 
point  out  an  error,  but  if  made  in  good 
faith,  he  was  sure  to  forgive  it  as 
quickly. 

His  own  good  faith  w.as  absolute. 
From  the  day  when  he  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  the  editor¬ 
ship  and  direction  of  the  Trilwne  on  tak¬ 


ing  office  abroad  under  the  Government, 
nearly  eight  years  ago,  and  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him,  he  left  me  en¬ 
tirely  unhampered  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Indeed,  he  seemed  disinclined 
even  to  offer  the  suggestions  which  at 
trying  moments  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  receive.  So  far  as  1  am  concerned, 
this  fact  is  of  no  importance,  but  1 
think  the  newspaper  world  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  should  be  interested  to  know 
how  squarely  he  stood  by  his  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  had  completely  detached 
himself  from  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Reid  deeply  loved  the  profession 
which  he  so  earnestly  and  so  success¬ 
fully  sought  to  honor  throughout  his 
life.  He  achieved  distinction  in  other 
fields  of  activity,  but  first  of  all  he  was 
a  journalist. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Ozoner  of  the  New 
York  Times. — Mr.  Reid’s  death  is  a  na¬ 
tional  calamity  and  a  personal  bereave¬ 
ment  to  all  who  have  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
personal  acquaintance. 

His  career  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  our  country,  as  it  has  been 
a  record  of  notable  achievement  that 
history  will  record.  I  should  say  that 
he  was  the  Benjamin  Franklin  of  our 
day — a  statesman,  a  scholar  and  a  jour¬ 
nalist  of  highest  type.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  citizens  of  our  country. 

His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
so  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand 
up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a 
man. 

Charles  R.  Miller,  Editor  of  the 
rimes. — The  breadth  of  his  interests 
struck  me  as  astonishing.  There  have 
been  few  modern  American  careers  so 
filled  with  notable,  substantial  and  true 
service  to  country. 

William  C.  Reick,  Proprietor  of  the 
Sun. — The  variety  of  public  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  VVhitelaw  Reid  was  as -great 
as  it  was  distinguished.  Taken  by  it¬ 
self  alone,  his  work  as  an  editor  or  as 
a  diplomatist  would  have  entitled  him 
to  rare  fame,  and  the  combination  of 
the  two  in  one  person  reached  in  his  case 
a  degree  of  excellence  almost  unprece¬ 
dented. 

Ralph  Pulitcer,  President  of  the 
World. — By  the  death  of  Whitelaw  Reid 
journalism,  politics  and  diplomacy  have 
lost  an  able  and  conspicuous  personality. 

In  his  profession  he  was  a  credit  to 
his  theories  of  journalism.  He  main¬ 
tained  their  dignified  traditions,  but  he 
never  allowed  dignity  to  lead  him  into 
either  priggishness  or  prudery;  and  he 
was  quick  to  perceive  and  generous  to 
acknowledge  good  in  other  journalistic 
methods  to  which  he  did  not  himself  sub¬ 
scribe. 

He  died  possessing  the  loyal  respect 
of  his  profession,  the  high  appreciation 
of  his  party,  the  warm  esteem -of  the 
British  nation  and  .the  affection  of  his 
own  country. 

Herman  Ridder,  Owner  of  the  Stoats 
Zeitung. — Mr.  Reid  was  a  man  of  great 
literary  attainments,  and  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  editors  of  his  time.  In  the  journal¬ 
istic  circles  of  his  own  country  Mr.  Reid 
was  a  leader  with  the  highest  ideals,  and 
a  man  whom  the  profession  was  proud 
to  claim  as  a  representative. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  General  Manager 
of  the  Associated  Press. — I  had  known 
Mr.  Reid  for  over  forty  years,  and  have 
had  not  only  a  profound  respect  for 
him  as  a  journalist  and  a  publicist,  but 
enjoyed  a  friendsjiip  which  ripened  into 
affection.  His  death  is  a  great  loss,  and 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  replace  him 
as  a  citizen,  a  publicist  or  a  journalist 
He  always  made  for  clean  things,  and 
I  always  had  high  ideals.  I  am  deeply- 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  death. 

Oswald  Garrison  Vitlard,  Publisher 
of  the  Evening  Post. — I  have  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  Ambassador  Reid’s 
death,  not  only  for  reasons  of  personal 
friendship,  but  because  it  marks  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  almost  the  last  of  a  generation  of 
great  journalists  who  served  their  coun¬ 
try  on  the  battlefields  of  the  civil  war 
and  then  powerfully  moulded  the  recon¬ 
struction  and  development  of  the  repub¬ 
lic..  The  Tribune,  as  conducted  by  Mr. 
Reid,  has  lived  up  to  some  of  the  high-* 
cst  standarcls  of  the  profession. 
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Henry  L.  Stoddard,  Editor  of  the 
Evening  Mail. — Mr.  Reid’s  contempora¬ 
ries  will  prefer  to  recall  his  triumphs  in 
the  profession  in  which  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  and  in  which 
in  this  country  he  wielded  his  greatest 
influence.  I  place  three  names  together 
in  American  journalism  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury:  Greeley,  Dana  and  Reid.  In  the 
highest  sense  Mr.  Reid  was  a  journalist 
who  distinguished  his  profession, 
whether  as  a  war  correspondent  back 
in  the  ’60’s,  or  as  one  of  the  leading 
editors  of  the  country  from  1872  until 
he  began  his  career  as  a  diplomat. 

Jason  Rogers,  Publisher  of  the  Globe 
—In  the  death  of  Whitelaw  Reid  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  loses  a  man  who  has 
done  much  to  win  the  broader  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  profession.  Succeeding  so 
notable  a  man  as  Horace  Greeley  as 
editor  of  the  Tribune  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  easy  undertaking  for  any  man. 
Mr.  Reid  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
situation,  and,  by  maintaining  a  course 
of  high  grade  and  decent  journalism 
with  the  Tribune,  has  won  honors  and 
distinction  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing, 
those  which  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  newspaper  man.  The  United 
States  and  American  journalism  have 
both  suflfered  a  serious  loss  by  the  death 
oi  so  brilliant  a  statesman  and  jc'urnal- 
ist. 

St.  Clair  McKelway,  Editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. — When  Mr.  Reid  was 
the  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  in 
Washington,  I  was  correspondent  of  the 
World  for  morning  dispatches  and  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  evening  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  same  city.  Mr.  Reid 
and  I  became  well  acquainted  then,  and 
subsequent  events  made  us  friends,  which 
we  always  remained.  On  the  retirement 
01  Bishop  Doane  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  board  by  the  union  with  it  of  the 
Slate  Educational  Department,  Mr.  Reid, 
by  seniority  of  service,  was  elected  to 
the  chancellorship,  and  myself  to  the 
vice-chancejlorship  in  Governor  Odell’s 
administration.  The  board  never  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  lose  the  chancellorship  by 
his  necessarily  long  absences  from  the 
country.  We  were  all  very  happy  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board  to  receive  pos¬ 
session  of  the  State  Educational  build¬ 
ing  at  the  exercises  over  which  Mr. 
Reid  came  over  to  preside.  It  will  ever 
be  a  cause  of  apprehension  to  all  of  us 
that  the  strain  on  his  strength  by  this 
last  visit  may  have  impaired  his  strength 
and  may  have  precipitated  his  demise. 
We  hope  that  was  not  the  case,  but,  if 
it  was,  on  duty  he  died,  just  as  for  duty 
he  lived,  and  no  better  end  can  come 
to  us  than  on  the  line  of  duty  realized 
and  duty  done. 

Colonel  William  Hester,  Publisher  of 
\the  Brooklyn  Eagle. — I  knew  Mr.  Reid 
^personally.  He  was  a  fine  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  newspaper  profession  and  a 
fine  national  representative  as  American 
-Xmbassador  abroad.  He  did  the  United 
IStates  great  credit,  and  his  loss  is  a 

refund  one  to  the  country  at  large. 

Andrew  McLean,  Editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Citizen. — He  has  long  been  a  distin- 

uished  ornament  to  his  profession,  do¬ 
ing  credit  to  it  in  the  very  highest  degree. 
His  death  is  a  distinct  public  loss,  as 
well  as  a  loss  to  his  profession.  • 

William  Berri,  Editor  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union. — I 
feel  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Reid  is  a  great 
public  and  personal  loss.  1  knew  him 


quite  well.  His  life  was  a  most  es- 
emplary  one,  and  he  was  a  shining 
light  as  a  representative  American  citi¬ 
zen.  One  of  his  leading  characteristics 
was  his  extreme  tnodesty,  which,  coupled 
with  his  unquestioned  ability,  marked 
him  as  the  highest  type  of  American 
gentleman. 


TRIBUTES  OF  CONTEMPORARIES 
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It  pays  to  make  honest  cir¬ 
culation  statements.  The 
Los  Angeles  Record  and  San 
Diego  Sun  have  never  had  a 
circulation  statement  ques¬ 
tioned,  because  they  have 
always  stood  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  examination  and  found 
to  be  correct.  ’  Both  papers 
have  the  largest  city  circu¬ 
lation. 


Appreciation*  of  Whitelaw  Reid  from 
Pre**  and  Public  Men. 

Below  are  extracts  from  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  sympathy  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Reid,  together  with  quotations  from 
the  editorial  comments  of  the  leading 
i.American  and  English  newspapers : 

Mrs.  Taft  and  I  extend  our  deep¬ 
est  sympathy.  Mr.  Reid’s  death 
ends  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  careers  of  the  great  men  who 
have  represented  this  Nation  in 
London.  He  has  exercised  a  per¬ 
sonal  influence  that  was  exceptional 
in  maintaining  the  close  friendship 
of  the  tw’o  countries.  We  hope  that 
the  thought  of  the  great  name  he 
leaves  will,  in  time,  mitigate  your 
grief. — President  Taft  to  Mrs.  Reid. 

As  your  Ambassador  in  this  coun¬ 
try  his  loss  will  be  sincerely  deplor- 
eef,  while  personally  I  shall  mourn 
for  an  old  friend  of  many  years’ 
standing,  for  whom  I  had  the  great- 


OcDEN  Mills  Reid. 


est  regard  and  respect.  —  King 
George  to  President  'Taft. 

The  full  record  of  Mr>  Reid’s 
long  and  well-filled  years  testifies  to 
the  breadth  of  his  character,  to  the 
range  of  his  gifts.  He  was  resolute 
and  skilled  in  the  forthright  give 
•and  take  of  politics.  In  the  more 
delicate  art  of  diplomacy  he  was 
equally  steadfast  and  resourceful. 
To  the  practice  of  journalism,  with 
its  incessant  pressure  of  haste,  of 
issues  rising  as  the  hours  fly  and 
requiring  in  the  editor  as  swift  a 
habit  of  mind,  he  brought  both  the 
practical  readiness  of  his  profession 
and  the  scholarly  traits  of  the  man 
of  letters.  Whitelaw  Reid  was,  in 
fact,  a  many-sided  man,  in  whom 
diverse  qualities  were  supremely 
well  balanced.  But  what  co-ordi¬ 
nated  his  powers  and  made  their  ex¬ 
ercise  effective  was  a  central  spring 
of  sane,  clear-sighted,  devoted  pa¬ 
triotism.  He  was  one  of  those  pub¬ 
licists  and  statesmen  whose  labors 
have  been  governed  by  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country. — 
The  New  York  Tribune. 


Whitelaw  Reid's  was  a  full  life,  a 

I  life  of  achievements  and  honors,  of 


opportunities  proffered  and  availed 
of,  of  ambitions  satisfied,  a  life 
whose  rewards  might  well  content 
any  man  of  gifts  who  aspired  to  it. 
— The  New  York  Times. 


Mr.  Reid  was  at  his  greatest  in¬ 
tellectual  power  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the 
harness  at  seventy-five,  and  how 
well  he  had  served  his  country  as 
Ambassador  is  shown  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  felt  in  him  by  succeeding 
Presidents.  The  lustre  of  his  fame 
'  was  brightest  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  the  worth  of  his  services 
will  be  acknowledged  by  the  press 
of  his  own  country  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  unstintingly  to-day.  —  The  New 
York  Herald. 


i  It  is  a  little  more  than  forty  years 
1  since  Whitelaw  Reid  began  to  be  a 
!  distinguished  figure  in  American 
!  public  life.  During  all  of  that  time 
his  influence  in  journalism,  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  in  diplomacy  constantly 
grew,  and  the  range  of  his  interests 
was  always  expanding.  Mr.  Reid 
was  singularly  successful  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  things  which  early  in 
life  he  .set  out  to  do.  He  directed 
the  affairs  of  a  great  newspaper,  he 
j  was  a  leader  of  a  great  part)r,  and 
I  he  achieved  the  highest  place  in  the 
I  diplomatic  service  of  his  country. 
His  ambitions  were  honorable,  and 
they  were  richly  rewarded.  —  The 
I  New  York  Sun. 


From  editor  of  the  little  Xenia 
weekly  to  the  editorship  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  through  long  years 
of  patient  industry  and  courage,  is 
a  record  worthy  of  the  “Republic 
,  Which  Is  Opportunity.”  And  to 
j  have  sustained  the  Tribune  for  so 
many  years  as  the  leading  Eastern 
organ  of  the  Republican  Party  in  its 
best  days  is  a  feat  in  which  White- 
law  Reid  fairly  shares  the  laurels 


with  his  famous  predecessor,  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley. — The  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican. 


ENGLAND  PAYS  LAST  TRIBUTE. 


Memorial  Service  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Battleship  to  Bring 
Body  Here. 

I  In  response  to  the  suggestion  of  King 
I  George,  the  memorial  service  was  held 
I  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  noon  yes- 
'  terday.  A  distinguished  gathering  of 
,  2,200  persons  filled  every  nook  and 
j  corner  of  the  great  edifice,  and  paid  a 
j  final  tribute  to  the  late  ambassador. 

;  The  king  was  represented  by  Prince 
-Arthur  of  Connought.  The  service  fol¬ 
lowed  mainly  along  the  lines  conducted 
for  the  late  King  Edward. 

I  The  British  cruiser  Natal  has  been 
:  selected  to  convey  Whitelaw  Reid’s 
body  to  this  country.  It  leaves  Ports¬ 
mouth  at  ten  o’clock  this"  morning. 

:  Representatives  of  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  and  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
will  act  as  guard  of  honor  aboard  the 
cruiser.  A  military  escort  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  body  from  Dorchester  House 
to  Victoria  Station. 

Mrs.  Reid  sails  on  the  Campania  this 
morning,  accompanied  by  her  son,  Og¬ 
den  Mills  Reid,  editor  of  the  Tribune. 
None  of  the  Reid  family  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  body  on  the  battleship. 

The  funeral  service  in  New  York  will 
be  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion.  Bishop  Greer,  his  coadjutor.  Dr. 
Grosvenor  and  Dr.  Robinson  will  offi¬ 
ciate.  This,  however,  is  subject  to 
change  and  is  dependent  on  Bishop 
Greer.  If  he  should  deem  it  more  ad¬ 
visable,  the  services  will  be  held  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

The  burial  will  take  place  at  Sleepy 
Hollow,  Tarrytown,  the  body  being 
placed  in  a  vault  with  that  of  D.  O. 
Mills. 


Big  Cities  Are  Not  The  ONLY 
Places  Where  There  Are 
REAL  Human  Beings 

There  are  52,000,000  people,  equally  human,  living  in  rural  com¬ 
munities — people  with  similar  needs,  similar  ideals  and  similar 
aspirations — and  these  needs  have  to  be  filled  and  these  aspira¬ 
tions  sati.sfied  just  as  in  the  big  cities. 

BOYCE’S  WEEKLIES 

are  to  these  52,000,000  people  what  the  city  dailies  are  to  the 
38,000,000  city  dwellers — ONLY  MORE. 

For  acquainting  5,000,000  readers  of  this  32,000,000  rural 
population — or  about  10  per  cent. — with  the  news  and  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  world 

The  Saturday  Blade 

is  the  ONLY  newspaper. 

The  Chicago  Ledger 

is  read  by  an  equal  number  of  good  fiction  lovers. 

There  is  no  better  method  knozen  for  reaching  these  5,000,000 
people  with  either  GENERAL  or  special  PUBLICITY  than 
BOYCE’S  WEEKLIES. 

Rates  Go  Up  January  1,  1913 

Reserve  Space  at  $2.25  per  line  NOW 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


December  21,  1912. 


INFORMATION  SPACE  BUYERS  REQUIRE. 

Leading  Experts  in  the  Advertising  Field  Tell  Publishers  Just 
What  They  Want  to  Know  About  Their  Medium — Accurate 
Circulation  Analyses  and  Character  of  Constituency 
Are  the  Most  Important. 


With  a  view  of  ascertaining  just 
what  information  general  advertisers 
want  newspaper  publishers  to  furnish 
them  in  order  that  they  may  determine 
their  availability  as  mediums  for  reach¬ 
ing  possible  buyers.  The  Editor  and 
PiBLisHER  on  Dec.  5,  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  some  of  the  leading 
space  buyers  in  the  United  States: 

Dear  Sir: — Complaint  is  frequently  made 
that  the  publishers  of  newspapers  do  not. 
in  their  advertisements  or  through  their 
solicitors,  furnish  space  buyers  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  want  in  order  to  determine  their 
availability  as  advertising  mediums. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Sheehan,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Durham  Duplex  Razor,  recently  said : 
“All  the  solicitor  knows  is:  ‘Please  Mister, 
give  me  a  column  to-day,  a  half  page  to¬ 
morrow’  and  lets  it  go  at  that.” 

The  newspapers  confine  nearly  all  their 
advertising  to  statements  showing  increases 
in  circulation.  The  magazines  go  further 
and  give  facts  covering  distribution  and  the 
character  of  their  readers. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you. 
as  a  representative  space  buyer,  tell  us 
hricAy,  what  information  you  would  like  to 
have  the  newspapers  furnish  in  regard  to 
their  publications. 

We  will  publish  your  reply  in  our  Chris*- 
mas  number  on  December  21,  and  therefore 
request  that  you  write  us  by  return  mail  if 
you  can  possibly  do  so.  The  subject  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  advertisers,  as  well  as 
to  the  publisher!!,  and  your  views  will  he 
of  interest  to  every  one  who  reads  our  col¬ 
umns.  Yours  sincerelv. 

The  Epitor  anp  Pcblisher. 

The  men  who  have  contributed  their 
opinions  to  this  symposium  are  amongst 
the  biggest  and  best  informed  space 
buyers  in  the  country,  and  what  they 
have  to  say  should  be  of  deep  interest 
to  publishers  who  wish  to  get  the  busi¬ 
ness  they  are  placing. 

The  unusual  comment  is  that  glittering 
generalities  are  valueless.  None  of  them 
l>elieves  that  any  one  paper  will  cover  all 
the  field — or  that  any  one  paper  will 
prove  equally  effective  for  all  kinds  of 
advertising. 

Newspaper  publishers  have  tried,  arc 
trying  and  always  will  try  to  sell  their 
product,  and  are  all  looking  for  the  right 
way  to  sell  it. 

I.ET  THE  PUBI-ISHERS  O.EAN  HOUSE. 

H.  C.  Brown,  Adverttsinij  Manaqer 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden. 
AT.  /. — If  the  newspapers  would  exert 
every  energy  in  establishing  implicit 
confidence  in  their  publications,  manu¬ 
facturers  would  feel  more  inclined  to 
seriously  consider  them  as  entitled  to 
advertising  copy. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  Mr.  Sheehan 
says,  the  average  solicitor  does  little  or 
nothing  towards  establishing  this  confi¬ 
dence,  but  like  the  literature  mailed  di¬ 
rect  from  the  “Sanctum  sanctorum”  at 
the  home  office,  confines  his  argument 
to  a  “million”  copies  a  day  with  a 
“million”  lines  of  paid  advertising  in 
each  edition,  and  liberally  besprinkles  his 
“loose  t^k”  with  a  few  chosen  words 
"in  behalf  of”  the  rival  publication  in 
the  same  field.  This  voluntary  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  diminishing  circula¬ 
tion.  and  poor  clientele  of  the  other 
paper,  is  an  antiquated  and  despicable 


Hie  Biggest  Yahie  in  New  En'^’and 

A  Qwlity  Rad  Qaastity  Conbiaatioa 
tkat  Caaaot  be  Excelled. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

(Morning) 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVELER 
AND  EVENING  HERALD 

Combined  Circulation  Morning  and  After¬ 
noon  exceeds  280,000  copies  per  day. 


Each  month  shows  remarkable  gains  in 
T..oca1  and  Foreign  Advertising. 

/  '  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


’e  Foreign  Representatives) 

\  Chici^  St  Louis 


!  method  of  soliciting  business  that  has 
been  abandoned  by  manufacturers  long 
ago.  and  it  is  amazing  to  note  that  the 
publishers,  the  very  ones  who  should  be 
I  the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  “modern 
merchandising,”  should  hang  on  to  this 
old  nefarious  method  of  attacking  their 
competitors,  which  certainlv  carries  lit¬ 
tle  conviction  to  the  intelligent  adver¬ 
tising  man  of  to-day,  and  only  invites 
a  similar  attack  from  those  who  are  thus 
assailed. 

Cut  it  out  and  get  down  to  facts — man¬ 
ufacturers  have  long  since  discovered 
that  anv  advertising  attacking  comnet- 
ing  goods  is  onlv  a  “boost”  for  the  other 
fellow,  and  if  the  publisher  will  confine 
his  efforts  exclusively  to  spreading  in¬ 
telligent  and  authentic  information  about 
his  own  publication  telling  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  territory  covered 
:  bv  his  paper,  the  influence  of  his  pub- 
!  lication  in  shaping  public  oninion  and 
j  home  development,  the  ouality  rather 
'  than  the  ouantity  of  advertising  carried 
I  the  cleanliness  of  its  news,  the  fairness 
i  of  its  editorial  columns,  with  a  true 
!  statement  of  its  unpadded  circulation.  1 
j  believe  they  will  gather  more  national 
i  advertising  into  their  fold,  and  pros- 
I  per  accordingly. 

I  The  newspaper  is  the  greatest  power 
:  on  earth  for  modern  progress  but  un- 
i  fortunately  too  many  are  wearing  the 
masks  and  using  the  brains  of  bvgone 
,  davs.  Modernism  is  here  and  with  us 
;  reform  government  is  a  fact,  honest 
i  merchandising  methods  are  in  common 
;  nractice,  and  advertising  has  lifted  its 
head  far  above  the  finger  of  douht  and 
:  sharp  schemes,  but  the  newspapers  have 
;  not  k_eut  pace — let  them  clean  their  pages 
j  of  dirty  advertising,  throw  into  the 
scrap  basket  lying  advertising  that  thev 
,  know  is  onlv  a  thief  in  d'sgtiise:  let 
them  champion  the  cause  of  right  and 
common  justice,  and  in  so  doing  lav 
:  aside  the  biased  opinion  and  partisan 
pen  of  the  past,  and  then  come  to  us 
and  show  us  the  public  fnot  political) 
influence  of  their  publications. 

Then  the  advertising  copv  of  the  legit- 
;  imate  business  of  the  country  will  seek 
them  out.  and  the  results  will  prove  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial. 

SOl.TCITATTON-EFFICIENrY  GAINING. 

George  IV.  Coleman.  Pre.tident  of 
the  Associated  Ad7'erti.ting  Clubs  of 
America. — Everything  is  changing  now¬ 
adays.  even  the  methods  of  soliciting 
advertising.  T  can  recall  when  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  largely  on  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  and  much  time  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  arguing  that  point.  Now  that 
circulations  are  certified  by  resnonsible 
authorities,  a  w'ord  or  two  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  is  generally  sufficient. 

Then  came  the  period  when  the  stress 
was  laid  almost  w'holly  on  quality,  as 
shown  in  the  make-up.  quality  of  print¬ 
ing.  art  work  and  editorial  policy  as 
demonstrated  bv  the  publication  itself. 

Now  we  are  in  the  era  when  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  put  on  an  analysis  of 
both  ouantity  and  quality  of  circulation, 
and  _  the  general  attractiveness  of  the 
nublication  is  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 
The  representative  of  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  nowadays  must  be  prepared 
to  tell  all  about  his  readers,  where  thev 
live  and  how  they  live,  w'hat  kind  of 
people  thev  are.  how  their  subscriptions 
were  received,  how'  much  they  paid  and 
all  the  rest  of  it. 

Some  especially  enterprising  publish¬ 
ers  have  carried  their  analysis  of  the 
constituency  of  their  publications  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  revealing  to  the 
prospective  advertiser  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  most  pertinent  char¬ 
acter.  And  now  the  interest  of  the 
publisher  in  the  welfare  of  his  adver¬ 
tisers  is  carried  one  point  further.  He 
talks  to  his  readers  about  the  advertis¬ 


ing,  he  even  guarantees  them  against 
loss  on  account  of  their  dealings  with 
any  of  his  advertisers,  and  he  goes  to 
considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  in¬ 
fluence  dealers  in  favor  of  his  adver- 
tisers. 

These  are  all  methods  of  -soliciting  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  manifests  a  steadily  prog¬ 
ressive  growth  and  shows  how  efficiency 
ideas  are  working  into  every  phase  of 
business  life.  To  what  extent  these 
ideas  have  affected  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  all  publications  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which,  perhaps,  could  not  be  an¬ 
swered  by  any  one  man.  It  would  take 
a  group  of  advertising  managers  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  information  necessary  to  an¬ 
swer  such  a  question. 

Rut  when  we  come  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments  put  out  by  newspapers  and  mag- 
.nzines  to  solicit  advertising,  all  of  us 
have  a  pretty  good  chance  to  form  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  prevailing  methods 
used  by  publishers  in  getting  business. 
Mr.  Dockrell,  Mr.  Sheehan  and  others 
evidently  feel  that  the  newspapers  at 
least  are  very  much  behind  in  this  mat- 
;  ter. 

i  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  certainly  no 
;  occasion  for  any  wide  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  character  of  the  advertising 
'  that  is  done  for  advertising,  and  the 
'  character  of  the  personal  solicitation 
I  that  is  employed.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
'  think  they  will  long  remain  very  far 
:  apart.  Tfie  day  of  the  old  methods  ot 
solicitation  is  fast  passing.  The  dawn 
of  the  new  day  is  unmistakable. 

1  More  and  more  we  shall  see  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  scientific  efficiency  to  adver- 
t  tising  solicitation,  just  as  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  these  methods  applied  to 
i  the  consumption  of  the  space  after  it 
.  has  been  sold.  .\nd  when  a  publisher 
is  using  up-to-date  methods  in  approach¬ 
ing  prospective  advertisers  he  cannot 
long  keep  these  methods  out  of  the  copy 
I  he  uses  to  advertise  his  own  advertis- 
'  ing.  If  you  see  a  publication  shouting 
‘  eternally  about  the  quantity  of  its  cir- 
:  culation  and  with  nothing  else  to  say, 

I  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  manager 
i  of  that  publication  has  not  yet  waked 
!  up  to  passing  events. 

[  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LOCAL  CONPITIONS. 

1  G.  H.  E.  Hawkins,  Adverti.cing  Man- 
j  ager,  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago. — 
Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  5th  inst. 

;  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  newspaper 
I  solicitors  could  give  more  intelligent  in- 
!  formation  than  most  of  them  do,  show- 
;  ing  just  where  their  circulation  is  dis- 
I  tributed,  the  class  of  readers  they  have 
and  what  proportion  of  their  sales  are 
home  delivery  and  what  proportion 
street,  I  really  think  that  most  adver¬ 
tisers  secure  their  information  regarding 
(Continued  on  page  23.) 


$50,000 

'  in  cash  available  for  first  pay- 1 1 
ment  upon  newspaper  property. 
All  negotiations  treated  confi¬ 
dentially. 

HARWEU,  CANNON  &  McCARTHY 

'  Brokers  in  Magazine  and 

Newspaper  Properties 

I  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


With  its  purchasing  power  having  long 
since  eliminated  the  element  of  chance  or 
experiment,  the  South  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  attractive  advertising  fields  of 
America,  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact 
the  advertisers  of  every  section  of  the  coun- 
I  try  are  turning  to  that  great  territory  cov- 
■  •  ered  so  thoroughly,  convincingly  and  profit¬ 
ably  by 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

and 

The  Louisville  Times 

In  this  community  no  other  newspaper  is 
necessary,  for  the  combined  use  of  these 
two  journals,  different  in  character  yet 
each  supreme  in  its  field,  will  place  the  ad¬ 
vertiser's  appeal  before  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  buyin-  element  of  Southern  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  other  States  in 
the  South. 

The  morning  Courier-Journal,  Sunday  and 
daily,  meets  the  needs  of  advertisers  who 
seek  the  most  profitable  field.  For  half  a 
century  it  has  been  entering  the  homes  of 
the  people  of  consequence  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  its  readers. 

It  is  clean,  reliable  and  influential;  its 
circulation  the  most  desirable  in  quantity 
and  quality;  its  management  honest  and 
straightforward;  its  rates  reasonable  and 
one  price  to  all. 

Appealing  to  all  classes,  the  Louisville 
Times,  published  in  the  afternoon,  stands 
without  a  peer  in  this  community,  and  is 
the  highest  type  of  the  popular  newspaper. 
It  is  the  hand-.<haking.  good  fellowship 
brand  that  finds  favor  with  the  people,  for 
it  tells  in  terse,  attractive  form  the  story 
of  the  world’s  affairs,  without  bias  or  prej¬ 
udice.  and  tells  it  first. 

The  two  newspapers  are  now  published 
in  a  new  four-story  plant,  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  complete  in  the  country,  made 
necessary  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  two 
great  journals. 


The  S.  G.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives, 

New  York  St.  Louis  Chicago 


SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

“Suday  Edition  of  tkc  Paterson  Pratt” 

Carries  MORE  automo¬ 
bile  advertising  than  all  the 
other  papers  in  Passaic 
County  combined.  There 
MUST  be  a  reason.  Ask 
us. 

Press  Chronicle  Go. 

PUBLISHERS 

W.  B.  Bryant.  Gen.  Mgr. 

P.AYNE  &  YOUNG,  Foreign  representatives 
New  York  and  C  iiicauo. 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS 

(Evening) 

Over  140,000 

THE  DETROIT 

NEWS  TRIBUNE 

(Morning)  (Sunday) 

Over  23,000  Over  100,000 


All  Net  Paid  Circulation 


I  ®l)<<EbeninaTOi0£on9iit. 

It  it  QUALITY  circulation  against  mere  BULK  circulation  that  the  “to-day”  adver- 
I  tising  man  desires. 

I  Cheap  quantity  class  means  large  waste  and  unsatisfactory  returns  in  poor  buyers. 

Results,  not  talk,  count.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  has  been  printing  a  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  articles  urging  its  readers  to  read  the  advertising  appearing  in  The  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin.  Our  readers  DO  read  the  advertisements  BECAUSE  they  have  respect  and 
confidence  in  their  favorite  paper.  We  will  not  accept  objectionable  or  questionable 
I  advertising. 

'  Our  circulation  is  the  paid  yearly,  delivered  into  the  home  kind — the  kind  that 

creates  a  buying  desire  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  the  “Worth  While”  home 
I  in  which  this  paper  will  be  invariably  found. 

I  THE  MILWAUKEE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

^  JOHN  y.'.  CAMPSIE,  Buaineaa  Manager 

New  York  Offics:  6024  Metropolitan  Bldg.  Chicago  (Jffick:  Pecmle’a  Gaa  Bldg, 

j  CHAS.  H.  EDDY,  Repre  tentative.  EDDY  &  VIRTUE,  Kepreaentativea. 

Telephone,  Gnimercy  4211.  Telephone.  Central  8486. 
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We  Have  No  Lies  to.  Tell  of  Others — 
Just  Some  Truths  About  Ourselves 

Following  up  the  little  lies  of  envy  is  waste  effort — In  time  they  kill  each 
other  off  and  leave  their  sponsors  on  the  broken  reed  of  lost  confidence. — 
Those  who  bear  false  witness  against  their  neighbor  succeed  only  in  giving 
very  direct  evidence  against  themselves. 


The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  THE  EVEN¬ 
ING  MAIL  for  a  period  of  six  months  ending  No¬ 
vember  30,  1912,  was  136,744. 

This  is  the  average  for  six  days  a  week,  exclusive 
of  copies  that  are  complimentary,  exclusive  of  those 
that  are  furnished  advertisers  and  agencies,  exclusive 
of  those  used  for  service. 

If  copies  thus  furnished  were  added  to  the  net 
paid  circulation  (and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they 
should  not  be)  the  daily  average  for  six  days  a  week 
would  be  139,407. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Mail,  with  its  Illustrated 
Magazine,  is  sold  at  live  cents  up  to  4  o’clock,  after 
which  hour  it  can  be  had  at  one  cent  without  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine. 

Naturally  the  five-cent  price  reduces  the  net  paid 
circulation  for  Saturday  and  lessens  the  six-day 
average. 

1  he  average  circulation  five  days  a  week  (Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday),  ex¬ 
clusive  of  all  free  copies,  for  the  past  six  months  was 

143,739. 

The  distribution  of  the  circulation  is  87^  per 
cent,  in  New  York  City  and  I2j^  per  cent,  in  the 
country. 

THIS  IS  A  HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  OF 
CONCENTRATED  CIRCULATION  THAN  CAN 
BE  SHOWN  BY  ANY  OTHER  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER. 

ADVERTISERS  WANTING  TO  GET  100 
PER  CENT.  EFFICIENCY  AMONG  '  THE 
WORTH  WHILE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  MUST  USE  A  PAPER  WHICH,  LIKE 
THE  EVENING  MAIL,  BULKS  ITS  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  WITHIN  A  SPECIFIED  AREA. 

The  above  circulation  figures  are  certified  to  by  a 
recognized  authority — the  DATA  CIRCULATION 
AUDIT  COMPANY  of  NEWARK,  N.  J.  The  Data 
Company  has  already  certified  to  the  circulation  of 
no  other  newspapers  in  this  country  besides  The 
Evening  Mail.  Its  chief  actuary  is  Mr.  C.  Godwin 
Turner,  who  for  many  years  was  the  auditor  of  the 
Association  of  American  Advertisers,  and  in  that 


capacity  audited  and  certified  the  circulation  figures 
of  The  Evening  Mail  a  year  ago. 

At  that  time,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  ended 
October  31,  1911,  the  audit  showed  an  average  net 
paid  circulation  of  103,514  for  six  days  a  week.  The 
month  of  October,  1911,  showed  an  average  of  115,677. 
These  figures  were  of  net  paid  circulation  exclusive 
of  all  free  copies. 

There  has  been  a  CONTINUOUS  increase  in 
the  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Evening  Mail 
for  several  years,  but  during  1912  the  increase  has 
been  somewhat  above  the  average,  which  reflects  the 
cumulative  influence  of  steady  expansion  without  sen¬ 
sation  and  without  schemes. 

The  advertising  supremacy  of  The  Evening  Mail, 
in  its  field,  HAS  BEEN  MAINTAINED  FOR  A 
PERIOD  OF  FOUR  YEARS,  ELEVEN  MONTHS, 
FOURTEEN  DAYS,  as  is  proven  by  the  following 
figures  (showing  the  number  of  lines  printed),  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  last  report  ending  with  the  semi¬ 
monthly  December  statement  of  date  December  14th : 

1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

Mail  -  2,941,312  3,865,550  4,258,133  4,5%,829  4,556,135 

Globe  ■  2,803,297  3,412,981  3,737,935  4,190,283  4,4%,898 

Sun  -  -  2,229,588  2,342,871  2,633,003  2,903,403  2,911,341 

Post  -  2,607,847  2,731,298  3,432,052  3,462,980  3,151,786 

The  Evening  Mail  is  FIRST,  in  its  field,  in  NET 
PAID  CIRCULATION. 

The  Evening  Mail  is  FIRST  in  its  field,  both  in 
volume  of  advertising  printed  and  in  the  net  revenue 
received  therefrom. 

The  Evening  Mail  is  THIRD  in  average  net  paid 
circulation  among  all  the  evening  newspapers  of 
New  York — the  Evening  Journal  and  Evening  World 
alone  exceeding  it. 

The  Evening  Mail  has  made  this  uninterrupted 
progress  by  attending  to  its  own  affairs,  thus  giving 
its  readers  and  advertisers  alike  the  benefit  of  its  ex¬ 
clusive  efforts  and  energies. 

The  Evening  Mail  wastes  no  time  worrying  or 
lying  about  its  neighbors. 


THE  EVENING  MAIL,  203  Broadway,  New  York 

“  One  paper  in  the  home  is  worth  a  thousand  on  the  highway.” 
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FROM  BREEZY  CHICAGO.' 


Burlesque  Theatre  Doe*  Record  Bu*i>  | 
ne**  When  It  Advertise*  Only  in 
the  Newspaper* — Day  City  Editor 
Kirkland  of  Record-Herald  Pro¬ 
moted  —  Progressive  Party  Plans 
Press  Bureau — Other  News  Item*. 
Chicago,  Dec.  18.  —  E.  M.  Wood, 
manager  of  the  Columbia  Theater  has 
announced  that  the  Columbia  Amuse¬ 
ment  Co.,  has  decided  to  make  perma¬ 
nent  its  policy  of  doing  no  advertising 
whatever  in  Chicago,  excepting  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  newspapers.  The 
other  week  the  Columbia  played  to  the 
largest  business  in  the  history  of  bur¬ 
lesque.  A  total  of  12,204  people  paid 
admissions  to  see  the  show.  Early  in 
the  season  the  Columbia  Theater  de¬ 
cided  to  discard  all  advertising  but 
newspaper  space,  and  purchase  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  larger  quantities.  Billboards, 
lithographs,  street  car  cards,  “L"  sta¬ 
tion  stands  and  all  other  forms  of  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  were  eliminated  to  give 
the  experiment  sway.  The  result  has 
been  a  weekly  increase  in  box  office  re¬ 
ceipts,  which  attained  high  water  mark 
last  week. 

KIRKLAND  PROMOTED.  ; 

Alfred  H.  Kirkland,  who  has  been 
day  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-  ; 
Herald  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  ! 
promoted  to  the  position  of  night  city 
editor. 

Barratt  O’Hara,  the  editor,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor-elect  of  Illinois,  has 
announced  that  he  will  lend  his  influ-  : 
ence  in  the  coming  legislative  session  , 
to  revive  boxing  in  this  State.  He  is 
taking  a  series  of  boxing  lessons  with  , 
Harrj’  Forbes,  former  bantamweight  1 
champion.  The  new  Lieutenant  Gov-  , 
ernor  knows  something  of  the  manly  ' 
art,  and  he  said  he  intends  to  become 
more  proficient  in  boxing. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Prog¬ 
ressive  Party  which  Col.  Roosevelt  and 
the  other  dignitaries  recently  attended, 
special  prominence  was  given  the  prog¬ 
ressive  editors. 

raOGRESSIVE  NEWS  BUREAU  EDITORS. 

At  their  separate  meeting  the  editors 
and  publishers  named  William  Allen 
W’hite,  of  Kansas;  E.  A.  Dickson,  ol 
Los  Angeles,  George  Fitch,  of  Peoria, 
Ill. :  Hugh  Abbott,  of  New  York,  and 
B.  R.  Inman,  of  Indiana,  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  organize  a  news  bureau.  The 
plan  is  said  to  be  to  put  Mr.  W'hite  in 
charge  of  this  work. 

The  committee  on  organization  of  an 
editorial  association  is  composed  of  A. 
P.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader;  G.  B.  Daniels,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Enquirer;  N.  T.  Thorsen,  Omaha  Pos¬ 
ton;  James  Ferriss,  Joliet  News,  and 
H.  J.  Allen,  Wichita  Beacon. 

The  last  action  of  the  committee  was 
to  empower  Chairman  Dixon  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  contempt 
charges  made  by  the  Idaho  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  against  certain  Idaho 
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PLAY  FAIR 

To  Your  Mechanical  Departments ! 


Go  into  them  oftener — dig  under  the 
“Here-comes-the-Bofs"  armor  and  find  out 
what  is ,  really  needed  in  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Then  fully  investigate  the  merits 
of  every  machine  that  claims  to  meet  your 
needs. 


WESEL 


Composing  Room, 
Stereotype  and 

Engraving  Outfits 

will  win  a  large  share  of  your  orders  be¬ 
cause  each  item  is  made  to  play  fair  with 
its  users — to  give  them  a  little  more  than 
the  fullest  measure  of  satisfaction.  Look 
to  us  for  every  facility  for  investigation. 

F.  WESEL  MFC.  CO. 


Printers’  and  Platemakers’  Equipment 

Main  Office  and  Worhs: 

70-80  Cranberry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO: 

10  Spruce  St.  431  So.  Dearborn  Sl 


Pro^essives  because  of  criticism  of  the 
presidential  electoral  decision.  Mr. 
Dixon  said  he  had  no  plans  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Short  memorial  services  for  the  late 
Mrs.  LaVerne  W.  Noyes  were  held  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  regular  meeting  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  of  the  Chicago  Press 
League  in  the  rooms  of  the  organization 
in  the  Auditorium  building.  Mrs.  Noyes 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  League. 
The  services  and  its  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing  were  open  to  members  and  their 
guests. 

Nels  Levin  has  filed  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  of  $25,000  against  the  Press  Club 
of  Chicago,  in  the  Superior  Court.  The 
suit  is  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
in  the  club’s  building,  according  to  at¬ 
torneys  who  filed  it. 

Members  of  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  accepted  the  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  by  Mrs.  Julia  K.  Barnes  and 
Mayor  Bennett  to  spend  the  midsummer 
holiday  in  Rockford.  The  date  has  not 
been  set,  but  it  will  be  some  time  late 
in  June. 

AGAINST  NEWSPAPER  FRAUDS. 

Alderman  Hazen  has  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  city  council  which  was 
I  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  or- 
i  dering  an  investigation  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  an  ordinance  prohibiting  un¬ 
authorized  persons  from  representing 
i  themselves  as  newspaper  men.  and  pro- 
:  viding  for  proper  means  of  identifying 
the  accredited  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations. 

H.  L.  Selden,  special  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative,  with  an  office  in  the  Peoples’ 
Gas  building,  who  died  on  Wednesday 
■  of  last  week  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  was 
buried  at  his  boyhood  home,  Heyworth. 

]  Ill.  Mr.  Selden,  during  many  years, 
was  auditor  for  Lord  &  Thomas.  Mrs. 

1  Selden  and  three  children  are  living. 

Robert  Worthington  Wright,  a  Chi- 
:  cago  newspaper  man,  died  last  week  at 
Kankakee,  Ill.  Mr.  Wright  was  em- 
:  ployed  on  various  Chicago  newspapers 
j  for  more  than  twenty  years.  For  several 
years  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  business. 

:  His  health  failed  him  more  than  a  year 
j  ago,  and  last  spring  he  became  a  pa¬ 
tient  at  the  State  institution  at  Kan¬ 
kakee.  He  is  survived  by  an  aged 
mother,  who  lives  at  Lynn,  Mass.  Mr. 
j  Wright  was  forty-nine  years  old.  He 
I  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  He 
!  attended  Yale  University.  After  leav- 
:  ing  college  he  started  the  Railway  Mag¬ 
azine,  which  \yas  the  national  organ  of 
the  ticket  agents  of  the  country.  He 
became  a  new.spaper  man  in  Cleveland 
and  came  to  Chicago  during  the  World’s 
Fair. 

John  Fay  was  fined  by  a  Chicago 
:  judge  for  defrauding  newsboys.  He 
represented  himself  as  a  collector  for 
different  newspapers  and  made  unau¬ 
thorized  collections  from  street  corner 
^  stands  and  newsdealers,  and  is  said  to 
have  secured  several  hundred  dollars 
]  from  his  victims. 

RED  ROOSTERS  CELEBRATE. 

'  The  Red  Roosters,  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  different  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  initiated  four  candidates  at 
their  meeting  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago,  last  Saturday  night.  J.  M. 
Dunlap,  president  Dunlap-Ward  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co., ;  James  A.  Townsend, 
western  manager  Butterick  Co. ;  Jesse 
Mattison,  of  the  Gundlach  Advertising 
i  Co.,  and  R.  P.  Spencer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gueder,  Paeschke  &  Frey 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  were  called  on  to 
tell  the  large  crowd  in  the  hotel  lobby 
what  they  did  and  did  not  know  about 
advertising.  Lee  W.  Maxwell  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  banquet  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  James  O’Shaughnessy  was 
the  toastmaster. 

The  Agate  Club,  of  Chicago,  the  old¬ 
est  advertising  club  in  the  United  States, 
held  its  annual  election  on  Monday.  The 
new  officials  are :  President,  G.  T. 
Hodges,  of  the  Munsey  Co. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  James  A.  Townsend;  secretary, 
Julius  Balmer,  of  Lupton  Co.;  treas¬ 
urer,  F.  E.  M.  Cole,  of  McClure’s;  as¬ 
sistant  secretary,  A.  W.  Sherricr,  of  the 
i  Associated  Sunday  Magazines. 


Advertising  the 
Advertiser 

The  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  has  published  a  talk  “Advertising  the 
Advertiser,’’  on  its  front  page,  every  day  since  November  4.  The 
Christmas  series  of  talks  “Advertising  the  Advertiser’’  will  run  every 
day  this  month. 

The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  to  intensify  the  interest  of  readers 
in  newspaper  advertising,  the  superiority  of  advertised  goods  and  the 
advantage  of  reading  advertisements  closely  and  constantly  every  day. 

'While  this  idea  of  “Advertising  the  Advertiser’’  originated  with 
the  NEW  YORK  GLOBE,  other  newspapers  have  been  invited  to 
co-operate,  to  the  end  of  making  this  a  nation-wide  campaign. 

The  January  series  “Advertising  the  National  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tiser’’  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  the  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 
and  the  following  strong  group  of  dominant  newspaper*. 

Each  paper  in  the  following  list  stands  for  clean,  honest  and 
reputable  journalism,  and  by  joining  this  nation-wide  movement  evi¬ 
dences  its  desire  to  make  its  advertising  columns  produce  maximum 
selling  efficiency  for  both  local  and  national  advertisers. 


List  of  Papers  Now  Using  “Advertising  the  Advertiser.” 


Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 

•Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ledger. 

Buflalo  tN.  Y.)  Evening  News. 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News. 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 

Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  News. 

Butte  (Mont.)  Inter  Mountaiiu 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Post-Telegram. 

Canton  (Ill.)  Register. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star. 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Telegram. 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger. 

Council  Bluff  (Iowa)  Nonpareil. 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times. 

Dallas  (Texas)  Times-Herald. 

Danville  (Va.)  Register. 

Denver  (Colo.)  Times. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Capital. 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald. 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun. 

£1  Paso  (Texas)  Herald. 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette. 

Erie  (I'a.)  Times. 

Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Daily  Messenger. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Journal. 

Galesburg  (IlL)  Republican  Register. 
Goldfield  (Nev.)  Tribune. 

(jrand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Times-Herald. . 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 

Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle. 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser. 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Press, 
ackson  (Miss.)  News, 
anesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 

Joplin  (Mo.)  News-Herald. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel. 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Leader-Press. 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Daily  Courier. 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

Lima  (Ohio)  News. 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Express. 


Macon  (Ga.)  News. 

Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal. 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union. 

Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  News-Scimitar, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal. 

Meriden  (Wis.)  Star. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal. 

Moline  (III.)  Dispatch. 

Montgomery  (.Ala.)  Journal. 

Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  and 
Mercury. 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  States. 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Globe. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Republican  Journal. 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier. 

Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun. 

Pawtucket  (R.  1.)  Times. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  Star-Republican. 
Portland  (Me.)  Ejcpress. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican. 

I'ortsmouth  (Va.)  Star. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  News. 

Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee. 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch. 

Salem  (Mass.)  News. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Post 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Springfield  (Ill.)  News. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

Sterling  (Ill.)  Evening  Gazette. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Tribune. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Toronto  (Ontaria)  Star. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record. 

Waco  (Texas)  Times-Herald. 
.Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Watertown  (S.  D.)  Public  Opinion. 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Standard. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon. 

Wilkesbarre  (Pa.)  Times- Leader. 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal. 

Winona  (Minn.)  Republican-Herald. 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. 


The  effect  of  this  extensive  and  intensive  “Advertising  the 
Advertiser’’  campaign  may  be  judged  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  combined  circulations  of  all  the  newspapers  which  will  publish 
these  talks  will  approximate  FIVE  MILLION. 

The  complete  series  of  talks  will  be  mailed  to  any  advertiser  on 
request. 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GUARANTEEING  ADVERTISING 

By  Thomas  E.  Dockrell. 

(Copyright,  1912,  by  Thomas  E.  Dockrell.) 


IN  previous  articles  I  have  said  that  modern  business  is  becoming 
paternal  fran  the  top  down.  We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays 
about  service,  but  in  the  last  analysis  service  is  nothing  but 
paternalism,  help  from  the  strong  to  the  weak,  co-operation,  unity, 
team-work,  pulling-together.  The  manufacturer  selling  to  hundreds 
of  retailers  should  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  retailing  success  and  failure  in  his  line  than  any  one  retailer. 
To-day  he  puts  that  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  all  of  his  retailers. 

In  the  old  days,  the  operative  in  the  factory  did  his  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  individual  whim  and  notion.  To-day,  modern  business  co¬ 
operates  with  him,  helps  him  by  analyzing  his  movements,  eliminating 
waste-effort,  putting  a  higher  intelligence  at  work  to  assist  him  and 
thereby  enabling  him  to  do  better  work  for  himself. 

The  retailer  to-day  is  teaching  the  employee  behind  the  counter 
how  to  acquire  abilities  and  slough  off  disabilities.  The  old  Simon 
Legree  method  of  driving  the  weak  before  the  lash  of  the  strong  is 
being  put  aside,  and  to-day  the  keynote  of  rapid  progress  is  thorough 
co-operation,  the  hand  of  the  strong  reaching  down  to  help  the  weak 
to  a  higher  position. 

In  the  newspaper  business  you  can  see  this  cloud  of  paternalism 
appearing  on  the  horizon.  At  present  it  is  no  bigger  than  a  man’s 
hand,  but  a  little  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  use  of  analogy  and  some  imagination,  show  that  it  is  gather¬ 
ing  and  growing. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  and  Globe  were  pioneers;  the 
Evening  Mail  especially  with  its  “Blue  List.”  The  Mail  showed  pater¬ 
nalism  towards  the  newspaper  reader  by  guaranteeing  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  certain  columns  had  been  investigated,  and  that  the 
statements  therein  contained  were  true  and  worthy  of  belief. 

The  movement  for  clean  advertising  is  not  based  on  ethics  or 
morality.  It  is  an  evolution  forced  by  progress.  The  newspaper 
must  live  by  advertising,  and  advertising  to  be  successful  must  be 
based  on  confidence.  Every  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  that  is 
lying,  misleading,  indecent,  or  impure;  every  advertisement  that  en¬ 
deavors  to  put  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  sick  or  afflicted,  is  reducing 
the  dollar  value  per  inch  of  space  in  that  newspaper. 

Progress  has  always  gone  forward  in  the  light  and  in  happiness, 
and  has  been  held  back  by  misery  and  fear.  The  old  saw  “In  union 
there  is  strength”  was  based  on  the  principle  of  the  advantage  of  co¬ 
operation  and  the  newspaper  of  to-day  that  wants  to  progress  must 
co-operate  not  only  with  its  readers,  but  with  its  advertisers. 

In  the  past,  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper  toward  its  advertiser 
has  either  been  a  grovelling  whine  for  charitable  patronage,  or  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  attitude  of  haughty  independence.  Neither  of  these 
positions  was  right.  A  newspaper  offers  to  an  advertiser  a  certain 
audience.  The  more  the  newspaper  can  tell  the  advertiser  of  the 
audience,  the  better  for  the  advertiser. 

The  trouble  with  the  newspaper  has  been  that  it  has  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  size  and  construction  of  the  hall,  the  seating  capacity 
and  acoustics,  and  has  had  little  to  say  about  the  make-up  of  the 
audience,  the  point  in  which  the  advertiser  is  most  interested. 

The  newspaper  must  learn  the  great  basic  truth  that  all  the  great 
successful  merchandisers  have  learned;  namely,  that  “He  receives 
most  who  serves  best.’’  If  the  newspaper  will  analyze  the  audience 
it  offers  the  advertiser,  if  it  will  analyze  its  market  better  than  the 
advertiser  can  analyze  it,  and  put  its  knowledge  before  the  advertiser, 
he  will  get  increased  results ;  and  increased  space  can  only  come  from 
increased  results  to  the  advertiser. 

“Oh,”  says  the  newspaper  proprietor,  “Why  should  I  go  to  all 
that  trouble?  The  advertiser  can  use  my  space  or  leave  it  alone.” 

“But,”  you  answer  him,  “Did  the  telephone  or  electric  light 
companies  build  up  business  in  that  way  ?  Did  they  not  spend  every 
ounce  of  ingenuity  at  their  command  in  finding  out  new  uses,  new 
profits  to  be  made  from  the  commodities  w'hich  they  had  to  offer?” 

It  all  came  from  this  lazy,  shiftless,  solicitation  of  newspapers, 
who  know  of  no  other  argument  than  circulation,  forgetting  that  all 


their  circulation  could  never  appeal  to  any  advertiser,  that  never 
under  any  circumstance  were  they  engaged  in  selling  all  their  cir¬ 
culation;  that  they  never  could  sell  to  any  advertiser  anything  but  a 
part  of  their  circulation;  but  that  when  they  solicited  advertising  on 
the  basis  that  part  of  their  advertising  appealed  directly  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  interest,  the  appeal  of  that  particular  part  of  their  circulation 
was  ten  times  as  powerful  as  the  gneral  appeal  of  all  their  circulation 

In  other  words,  through  lack  of  analysis,  the  newspaper  and  the 
newspaper  solicitor  have  failed  to  create  a  hammer-like,  dominant 
solicitation  in  many  cases.  Their  appeal  has  been  too  general  be¬ 
cause  they  have  left  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  advertiser  to  subtract 
from  all  their  circulation  the  specific  advantage  to  him  of  that  part  of 
their  circulation  from  which  he  could  extract  his  profit. 

The  newspaper  must  cease  thinking  that  it  is  selling  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  a  newspaper,  and  must  get  a  clear  mental  attitude 
of  what  it  really  has  to  sell.  A  newspaper  is  really  a  vast  audience 
of  people,  some  rich,  some  poor,  some  highly  intelligent  and  therefore 
hard  to  persuade  except  with  cold  logic,  some  intensely  ig^norant  and 
therefore  highly  suggestible  and  easily  swayed  by  advertising. 

On  some  lines  it  offers  an  audience  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
other  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  advertisers.  Sometimes  it  offers  a 
market  free  from  competition.  But  the  newspaper  should  and  must 
know  the  composition  of  its  audience  and  its  status  as  a  market  so 
much  better  than  any  advertiser  whom  it  approaches  for  business,  that 
he  will  immediately  see  the  profit  to  himself  in  co-operating  with  its 
superior  knowledge. 

The  old  argument,  “We  have  installed  a  new  Hoe  Press,”  “Owing 
to  a  much  needed  change  in  our  business  department,  the  advertising 
carried  has  increased  so  much ;”  “Because  we  gave  away  so  much  for 
nothing  our  circulation  has  increased  so  much,”  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
must  give  away  to  the  newer,  more  progressive  solicitation  of  superior 
knowledge  of  the  market.  Of  course,  the  newspaper  that  doesn’t 
want  to  do  it,  needn’t  do  it.  The  railroad  that  doesn’t  want  to 
use  steel  cars,  needn’t  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  them  if  it  doesn’t 
want  to,  but  Heaven  help  it  if  it  doesn’t. 

The  newspaper  need  not  analyze  and  advertise  its  specific  value 
to  specific  interests  unless  it  so  wishes,  but  neither  need  the  telephone 
or  electric  light  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mathematics  of 
business  show  that  the  more  you  give  the  more  you  get,  provided  you 
have  the  energy  and  ability  to  get  value  received  for  value  given. 

To  get  down  to  specific  instances:  A  year  ago  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  and  Sun  were  away  behind  the  other  papers  in  Pittsburgh ;  then, 
under  new  management,  they  started  to  come  with  a  rush.  Although 
the  money  looked  good  to  them,  these  papers  cut  out  all  unclean 
advertising,  and  in  the  month  following,  and  afterwards,  their  per¬ 
centage  of  g^in  was  greater  than  ever  before.  To-day  these  papers 
are  making  tremendous  headway  and  have  become  powerful  adver¬ 
tising  factors;  so  there  is  a  practical  dollar  value  in  every  move  to¬ 
ward  paternalism. 

The  New  York  Globe  and  Evening  Mail  have  a  higher  and  more 
aggressive  standard  of  solicitation,  give  more  service  and  protect 
their  readers  better  than  other  New  York  papers,  and  look  at  their 
tremendous  and  rapid  growth! 

The  newspaper  publisher  has  been  so  much  of  a  dilettante,  litera- 
teur  and  artist  in  his  editorial  capacity,  that  he  has  overlooked  the 
necessity  for  being  a  merchandiser  in  his  business  department.  Mer¬ 
chandising  doesn’t  consist  in  shooting  a  general  argument  at  all  Hasses 
of  advertisers.  It  consists  in  analyzing  the  advertiser’s  demand  and 
the  newspaper’s  supply  and  then  demonstrating  where  they  dove-tail. 

And,  furthermore,  the  co-operative  relation  between  buyer  and 
seller,  which  is  the  keynote  of  advanced  merchandising,  must  obtain, 
not  only  between  publisher  and  advertiser,  but  also  between  publisher 
and  reader. 

Paternalism  means  protection  to  the  utmost  of  ability,  and  the 
reader  rewards  protection  with  confidence.  When  confidence  of  read¬ 
ers  is  added  to  quality  or  quantity  of  circulation,  or  both,  space  in¬ 
creases  and  raised  rates  are  met. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT. 

No  matter  how  old,  blazed  or  cynical  you  may 
have  become,  down  deep  in  your  heart  you  believe 
in  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  It  is  the  one  bequest 
of  childhood  that  survives  the  wrack  of  years.  Ideals 
may  change,  religious  beliefs  may  become  twisted, 
disease  may  warp  the  body  and  ever  cast  its  shadows 
across  the  brain,  hut  still  your  faith  in  the  reality 
of  this  feast  day  spirit  remains  unbroken. 

At  heart  we  are  only  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
The  stern,  proud,  business  man  who  keeps  his  em¬ 
ployes  under  his  thumb  and  apparently  never  shows 
that  he  possesses  any  of  the  gentler  sentiments,  may, 
when  at  home,  be  discovered  on  his  hands  and  knees 
on  the  floor  playing  with  his  youngster. 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  if  this  Christmas 
time  we  could,  like  the  children,  forget  all  our 
troubles  and  And  our  greatest  pleasure  in  making 
others  'happy — not  always  through  the  bestowal  of  j 
gifts  but  by  giving  them  a  part  of  ourselves — ^the 
kindly  glance  of  the  eye,  the  cheerful  greeting  and 
the  hearty  hand-clasp.  These  often  mean  more  than 
jewels,  costly  raiment  or  automobiles. 


THE  GRIPPING  POWER  OF  JOURNAUSM.  j 

Tlie  newspaper  life  is  a  hard  life — pleasant  for 
some,  perhaps,  who  sit  apart  in  quiet  offices  away 
from  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  only  occasionally 
hear  the  faint  echoes  of  the  heavy  artillery  from 
afar  off — but  for  those  who  are  on  the  firing  line, 
where  the  fighting  is  thickest  and  where  the  muscles 
are  as  taut^as  whip  cords  under  the  strain  of  con¬ 
flict,  it  is  only  a  little  short  of  hell.  j 

Some  of  us  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  j 
look  back  over  the  field  marked  by  the  fierce  strug¬ 
gles  of  many  a  conflict,  and  wonder  whj  we  have 
not  given  up  the  fight  and  retired  to  the  peace  and 
contentment  that  may  be  found  in  sylvan  scenes 
where  the  harshest  sounds  that  greet  the  ear  are 
the  songs  of  birds  in  the  tree  tops  or  the  rippling 
of  brooks  whose  waters  are  hastening  onward  to  the 
great  rivers  journeying  to  the  sea. 

This  thought  only  comes  to  us,  however,  when 
we  are  weary  and  spent  with  the  ex'hausting  work 
of  the  day — ^when  body  and  brain  refuse  longer  to 
respond  to  the  prick  of  the  spur  or  the  bite  of  the 
whip.  When  the  new  day  dawns  and  we  awaken 
with  renewed  strength  and  courage  we  no  longer 
think  of  retirement  but  are  eager  once  more  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fray. 

How  tame  and  common  place  all  other  occupa-  \ 
tions  seem  after  one  has  once  experienced  the  ex-  j 
dtement  and  thrills  of  newspaper  lifel  Few  men 
who  have  worked  under  the  leadership  of  skilled  j 


journalists  on  a  metropolitan  daily  ever  find  con¬ 
tentment  elsewhere.  Many  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  newspaper  work  firmly  resolved  never  to  re¬ 
turn  to  it,  only  to  discover,  after  a  few  months’ 
absence,  that  the  old  life,  after  all,  is  the  most  sat¬ 
isfying  even  though  not  the  most  remunerative.  Such 
men  are  never  happy  until  they  are  once  more  back 
at  their  old  tasks. 

Wherein  lies  the  charm  that  holds  us  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business?  It  certainly  is  not  the  salaries  paid, 
for  they  average  much  smaller  than  in  other  lines 
requiring  the  same  quality  of  ability.  It  is  not  the 
ease  of  the  work,  for  if  there  is  an  occupation  that 
is  a  constant  grind  seven  days  in  a  week  it  is  jour¬ 
nalism.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  journalist  is  in  intimate  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  day  and  age.  He  feels  the  throb  of  its  pulse 
beneath  'his  finger  tips.  The  sweep  of  events  that 
are  making  history  pass  beneath  his  eye.  He  knows 
the  men  who  are  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  who  are  working  for  the  betterment  of  hu¬ 
manity;  or  who  seek  to  undermine  society,  that  they 
may  fatten  on  its  vices. 

His  group  of  readers,  whether  they  number  five 
hundred  or  half  a  million,  regard  him  with  respect 
if  he  conducts  an  honest  and  progressive  newspaper. 
He  is  a  man  of  influence,  be  he  reporter  or  editor. 

The  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  inspirational. 
If  he  has  no  heart  or  soul,  his  paper  shows  it  and 
the  people  shun  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  possesses  a  dis¬ 
cerning  mind,  and  is  quickly  responsive  to  the  de¬ 
mands  and  needs  of  humanity,  however  manifested, 
his  readers  give  him  such  appreciative  support  that 
'he  is  moved  to  greater  endeavors  to  merit  that  es¬ 
teem.  It  is  this  confidence  bestowed  upon  him  that 
holds  many  a  tempted  editor  to  the  straight  course. 


WHY  CHICAGO  WORLD  FAILED. 

The  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Chicago  World 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  managed  by  So¬ 
cialists  instead  of  newspaper  men.  The  men  in 
charge  knew  little  of  their  duties.  They  were  all 
earnest  and  honest  enough  in  their  political  beliefs, 
but  were  unable  to  make  a  newspaper  which  would 
attract  the  general  newspaper  reader.  With  a  loyal 
circulation  of  200,000  a  day  there  was  absolutely  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  built  into  a 
great  newspaper  property  if  the  Socialists  had  been 
able'to  command  as  intelligent  business  management 
as  the  Tribune,  the  Record-Herald,  or  any  of  the 
other  Chicago  papers.  Its  editorial  policy  was  as 
badly  managed  as  its  business  policy.  There  are 
less  than  60,000  Socialists  in  Chicago.  The  great 
majority  of  the  readers  were  not  Socialists.  Yet 
it  was  more  of  a  propaganda  sheet  than  a  news¬ 
paper.  Under  Managing  Editor  Chester  Wright  and 
City  Editor  Boone  it  had  decidedly  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month  or  so  of  its  career,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  overcome  the  previous  mistaken  business 
and  editorial  management. 


THE.  COMMON  SENSE  BUSINESS  BASIS. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  to-day  and  The 
EIditor  and  I’ublisher  of  to-morrow,  as  we  visualize 
it,  exemplifying  the  ethics  and  ideals  of  the  best  in 
the  professions  of  journalism  and  advertising,  cannot 
lie  produced  at  a  dollar  a  year.  In  other  words,  ^1 
does  not  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing  the 
fifty-two  issues. 

Therefore,  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1913,  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  will  be  raised  to  $2  per  year,  in  advance; 
single  copies  ten  cents. — The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

No  hypocrisy,  n.o  buncombe  about  the  above.  It 
is  good  business  to  charge  enough  for  a  paper  so 
that  it  will  pay  its  way.  It  is  bad  business  to  make 
the  advertiser  pay  the  whole  bill.  When  will  the 
publishers  of  our  one-cent  morning  papers  see  the 
error  of  their  ways? — Reprinted  from  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

Renewals  of  old  subscriptions  at  the  old  rate  of  a 
dollar  per  year,  but  for  not  more  than  three  years, 
will  be  accepted  providing  remittances,  covering  the 
amount  due,  if  any,  are  received  not  later  than 
Jan.  1.  1913. 


December  191^. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Arthur  Capper  Publications, 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Dec.  12,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher; 

I  find  that  my  file  of  your  Dockrell  articles  is 
not  complete;  at  least,  I  am  not  sure  on  that  point. 
The  first  article  I  have  is  the  one  dated  Oct.  19. 
If  any  articles  were  issued  before  that  time  I  will 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  send  me  copies  of  them, 
together  with  the  bill  therefor. 

I  am  going  to  keep  a  permanent  file  of  these 
talks  for  the  use  of  my  soliciting  force,  and  may 
use  them  as  the  basis  for  some  practical  talks  to 
the  staff. 

They  are  certainly  fine,  and  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  securing  them  for  The  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

Marco  Morrow, 
Director  of  Advertising. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

As  I  never  expect  to  want  to  do  without  your  very 
interesting  and  valued  paper,  I  take  pleasure  in  en¬ 
closing  herewith  check  for  $3  for  three  years’  ex¬ 
tension  of  my  subscription. 

Ralph  H.  Booth. 


Glasgow,  Ky.,  Dec.  16,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher : 

I  enjoy  reading  The  Editor  and  Publisher  the 
same  as  I  do  my  Sunday  dinner,  and  look  forward 
to  its  coming  like  a  four-year-old  kid  does  to  Santa 
Claus. 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  offer  by  sending  a 
check  for  $3  for  The  Editor  and  Publisher  for 
three  years  from  April  7  last. 

Please  continue  to  send  the  paper  to  my  house 
address. 

Glasgow  Times  Publisher  Co., 

T.  L.  Briggs,  Business  Manager. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher; 

While  I  do  not  feel  that  you  ought  to  offer  your 
subscribers  such  a  bargain,  yet  I  can’t  help  but  take 
advantage  of  it  and  enclose  with  this  check  for  $.‘1, 
three  years’  subscription  at  the  old  rate.  As  your 
oldest  subscriber  I  do  not  want  to  be  left  off  from 
the  list  of  the  real  trade  newspaper. 

Wylie  B.  Jones. 


ScrlXnton,  Pa.,  Dec.  16,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  Dec.  12,  1912,  of¬ 
fering  me  The  Editor  and  Publisher  for  three 
(3)  years  from  Feb.  3,  1913,  for  $3.  I  accept  the 
offer,  and  send  herewith  my  check  for  that  sum. 

James  O’Connor. 


International  Syndicate, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  16,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

Your  three  (3)  year  offer  is  too  good  to  “jiass 
up.”  Check  is  enclosed  herewith  for  $.3.  We  feel, 
though,  that  the  subscription  advanced  to  $2  a  year 
comes  nearer  to  what  it  should  be.  However,  you 
must  not  make  such  offers  if  you  do  not  want  a 
fellow  to  take  ’em  up. 

Howard  E.  Miller, 

President. 


Metropolitan  Tower, 

New  York,  Dec.  16,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

I  enclose  herewith  my  check  for  subscription  to 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  for  period  of  three 
(3)  years  from  .\pril  16.  1912. 

Very  truly  yours,  I.  A.  Klein, 

Publishers’  Representative. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


Decem 6^  at.  iQia . _ 

PERSONALS. 


Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  is 
said  to  be  slated  for  the  Cabinet  as 
Postmaster  General,  according  to  the 
latest  advices  from  Democratic  councils. 


George  W.  Smalley,  who  for  many 
years  was  associated  with  the  late 
Whitelaw  Reid  on  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  visiting  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  is  preparing  certain  sections 
of  his  memoirs.  Mr.  Smalley  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Tribune  of  this  week 
several  intimate  studies  of  Mr.  Reid’s 
personality  and  career. 


A.  S.  Taylor,  whose  portrait  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  succeeded  the 
late  Senator  John  L.  Wilson  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Post-Intelligertcer  Co.,  of 
Seattle.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  engaged 
in  the  banking  business  in  the  West  for 
many  years,  and  this  is  his  first  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  newspaper  field.  He  is  a 
man  of  pronounced  ability  and  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  business  men  of 
the  entire  Northwest. 


Arthur  Capper,  publisher  of  the  To¬ 
peka  Daily  Capital,  who  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  good  roads  movement  in  Kansas, 
was  unanimously  elected  president  ol 
the  Kansas  State  Good  Roads  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1913,  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 


Robert  J.  Collier,  editor  of  Collier’s 
Weekly,  has  resigned  as  president  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  to  which 
office  he  was  re-elected  a  few  weeks 
ago,  because  of  pressure  of  private 
business.  He  remains  a  governor  of 
the  club. 


J.  W.  Mayers,  business  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  will  leave  that  posi¬ 
tion  on  Dec.  31,  to  conduct  the  book 
and  job  printing  office  of  the  Sun,  which 
he  has  acquired. 


Frank  J.  Knight,  of  the  New  York 
office  oi  the  United  Press  Association, 
has  returned  home  from  a  four  months’ 
trip  through  the  Middle  West,  in  the 
interest  of  that  association. 


J.  Fred.  Baringer,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 
crat  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  for 
the  last  six  years  business  manager  of 
that  paper,  has  resigned. 


Herbert  Hungerford,  who  has  been 
editor  of  Circulation  and  Publicitv, 
Chicago,  the  last  two  years,  will  shortly 
resign  to  enter  upon  the  rural  work  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  which  he  was 
formerly  connected. 


Herbert  F.  Quirk,  editor  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Chicago,  has  resigned,  and  on 
Jan.  1,  will  be  editor  of  the  Nebraska 
Farm  Magazine. 


Jules  L.  Goldberg  'has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star,  and  has  joined  the  Hearst  inter¬ 
ests. 


E.  W.  Howe,  former  editor  of  the 
Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe,  started  this 
week  on  a  trip  around  the  world. 


Chester  C.  Platt,  editor  of  the  Bata¬ 
via  (N.  Y.)  Times  and  secretary  to 
Governor-elect  William  Sulzer,  of  New 
York,  was  given  a  farewell  banquet  by 
Ills  employes  on  Saturday. 


Wm.  P.  Nishett,  editor  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Bulletin,  Big  Rapids,  and  former 
mayor  of  that  city,  has  been  appointed 
private  secretary  to  Governor-elect  Fer¬ 
ris,  of  Michigan. 


Sam  D.  Fuson,  court  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader,  has  taken 
1  a  position  on  the  State  Board  of  Health 
••t  Jefferson  City.  He  will  be  succeeded 
I  Jn  the  Leader  by  Clinton  L.  Chalfant, 
formerly  with  the  Joplin  Morning  Tri- 
ihune,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Press 


Bureau  for  the  Fifteenth  Congressional 
District  Democrat  Committee. 


Geo.  A.  Roberts,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Arkansas  City  (^n.)  Daily 
Traveler,  has  become  a  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 


J.  W.  Marksbury,  a  traveling  inspector 
of  the  Eastern  and  Central  divisions 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondent  at  the  Columbus 
Bureau, 


Harry  Slep,  dean  of  Altoona  news¬ 
paper  men  and  proprietor  of  the  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  is  seriously  ill  at 
his  home  in  that  city. 


Charles  R.  Kurtz,  editor  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Democrat,  is  being  spoken  of  for 
appointment  to  the  position  of  Surveyor 
of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  under  Mr. 
Wilson’s  administration. 


Alfred  H.  Kirkland,  who  has  been  day 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Her¬ 
ald  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  pro- 
motied  to  the  position  of  night  city 
editor. 


E.  Prentiss  Bailey,  the  venerable  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  be¬ 
gan  his  sixtieth  year  of  service  on  that 
paper  last  week. 


J.  C.  Walsh,  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Herald,  has  resigned  because  he  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  present  political  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  paper. 


IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

John  ^A.  Hennessy  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Press. 


J.  C.  Garrison,  who  has  been  dra¬ 
matic  critic  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
Press,  succeeds  Mr.  Hennessy  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Harry  Burke  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
World  in  place  of  William  P.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  resigned. 


Col.  Austin  Durric  will  soon  round 
out  a  half  century  of  service  in  the 
Executive  offices  of  the  .Associated 
Press. 


R.  J.  Setchanove  has  been  added  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Press. 


Joseph  Jordan  is  now  at  the  Evening 
World  rewrite  desk,  succeeding  Barton 
W.  Currie,  who  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 


Harold  A.  Littledale,  old-time  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Evening  Mail,  who  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star, 
paid  a  good-fellowship  visit  to  the  boys 
of  the  Mail  on  Tuesday. 


John  E.  L.  Hines,  until  last  Tuesday 
a  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  of  Denver,  is  now  at  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Evening  Globe. 


William  Abbott  has  been  appointed 
to  the  “sporting”  desk  of  the  World. 


Frederick  L.  Long  has  returned  from 
Chicago  to  resume  his  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Globe. 


M.  M.  Reynolds  recently  succeeded 
Theodore  Moore  as  head  of  the  Wall 
Street  office  of  the  Tribune. 


CHICAGO  PERSONALS. 

Byron  W.  Williams,  the  well-known 
writer  of  the  Uncle  Bye  stories,  and  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  publications,  is  publisher  of 
the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Chronicle. 


C.  A.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Epitomist,  has  purchased  Farm 
Life  from  George  H.  Currier,  and  will 
continue  it  as  a  separate  publication, 
but  print  it  from  the  Spencer,  Ind.,  office. 


Tim  Burr  Thrift,  advertising  manager 
of  the  American  Multigraph  Sales  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.,  gave  his  lecture  on  “Gin¬ 
gering  Up  the  Sales  Force,”  before  the 
Chicago  Advertising  Association,  on 
Friday,  Dec.  13.  Mr.  Thrift  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertising  Managers. 


The  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.  announces  the 
appointment  of  Cal.  J.  MacCarthy  as 
l^stern  advertising  manager,  and  £. 
H.  Emory  as  Western  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Blinn  Yates,  the  old  time  advertising 
agency  man  and  publisher,  is  now  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American. 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

James  Keeley,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  in  Washington 
for  a  few  days  last  week. 


Many  prominent  newspaper  men  have 
visited  Washington  recently,  among  them 
being  Gilbert  D.  Raine,  of  the  Memphis 
News-Scimitar;  Victor  Rosewater, 
Omaha  Bee;  General  Felix  Agus,  Balti¬ 
more  American;  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  Ohio 
State  Journal,  and  Josephus  Daniels,  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 


Victor  Rosewater,  owner  of  the 
Omaha  Bee,  has  been  called  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  appear  before  the  Clapp  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee,  investigating  cam¬ 
paign  funds. 


Robert  L.  O’Brien,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  was  a  visitor 
here  this  week. 


Ralph  Smith,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
who  accompanied  President-elect  Wil¬ 
son  to  Bermuda,  spent  Tuesday  here  on 
his  way  to  Atlanta,  where  he  will  spend 
the  holidays. 


Louis  Howland,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  visited  Washington  recently. 


Col.  R.  W.  Pillsbury,  owner  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union,  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Senate  to  succeed  Senator 
Burnham. 


Louis  Crampton,  Representative-elect 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  district 
of  Michigan,  owner  of  the  Lapeer  Co. 
Clarion,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  visited  Washing¬ 
ton  a  few  days  this  week. 

Precs  Club  Dine*  Sir  Thoma*. 

The  New  York  Press  Club  tendered 
a  banquet  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  Fri¬ 
day  night.  The  distinguished  visitor 
was  given  a  royal  welcome  by  the  New 
York  newspaper  fraternity,  and  there 
was  no  end  of  good  fellowship  at  the 
smoker  and  ^■audcville  entertainment 
that  followed  the  formal  dinner.  Harry 
Lauder  was  hauled  off  the  Lusitania 
just  in  time  to  do  his  act.  Mile.  Bor- 
doni,  Willie  Collier  and  a  host  of  “head¬ 
liners”  contributed  to  the  good  spirit 
of  the  occasion. 


Ask  Dr.  Williams  Many  Questions. 

Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  director  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  popular  audience  at  Cooper 
Union,  Wednesday  night  on  “The 
Training  of  a  Journalist.”  Dr.  Williams 
spoke  of  the  aims  of  the  Pulitzer  School 
and  of  the  course  of  study  which  had 
been  adopted  to  train  men  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  When  the  time  for  ques¬ 
tions  came,  it  seemed  as  if  one  in  three 
of  those  present  had  a  question  to  ask, 
so  interested  were  the  auditors  in  the 
subject  of  the  evening.  The  questions 
ranged  from  the  influence  of  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  news  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  psychological  effect  on 
weak-minded  persons  of  printing  de¬ 
tails  of  crime  in  the  daily  press. 


The  Standard,  one  of  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  London  morning  dailies,  will 
shortly  reduce  its  price  from  a  penny 
to  a  half-penny. 


_  _  . 

available  for  first  payment  on  a 
daily  newspaper  property  at  a  fair 
price.  Illinois,  southern  or  eastern 
Michigan  or  Indiana  locations  pre¬ 
ferred.  Proposition  F.  H., 


Newspaper  Broker 
277  Broadway  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  will  cost 
Ic.  per  Word;  Display,  15c.  per  Agate  Line. 


STENOGRAPHER.  . 

Young  woman  with  seven  years’  experience  in 
periodical  publishing  office,  who  is  accurate,  de¬ 
pendable  and  a  willing  worker,  desires  position; 
best  of  references.  BOX  1:25,  care  The  £d- 
iTOK  AND  Publisher. 


MANAGER 

Who  has  been  highly  successful  in  upbuilding 
newspaper  properties,  seeks  connection  on  a 
strictly  contingent  basis,  preferably  with  oppor. 
tuiiity  to  acquire  interest,  and  solicits  corres^nd- 
ence  with  owners  of  daily  newspapers  that  are 
not  earning  satisfactory  prolits.  American;  age 
KS;  good  executive;  careful  and  economical  man¬ 
ager,  with  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
ot  newspaper  publishing;  strictly  temperate;  ex¬ 
ceptional  references.  Address  “H.  H.  H.,” 
care  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL. 

Managing  editor,  editorial  writer,  specially 
strong  on  short  paragraphs,  with  experience  in 
three  State  capitals  on  legislative  work  and 
Congressional  work  in  Washington.  Strong 
on  political  history  and  movements  and  public 
men.  Address  “M.-14,”  care  Thr  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR. 

Young,  absolutely  first-class  man  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  desires  change;  fully  able  to  direct  suc¬ 
cessfully  every  department  of  publication;  best 
references;  now  in  charge  of  prominent  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Address  “P.  M.  G.,’’  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chicago — New  York — Pbiladel- 
THE  BLACK  phia,  for  20  years  the  coal 
UlAMUNl)  trades’  leading  journal.  Write 
for  rates. 


DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  news,  mail 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD’S 
NEWS  BUREAU.  107  W.  Washington  SL,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

All  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line  oi 
Printers’  machinery  and  supplies  on  hand  for 
immediate  shipment, 

RICH  &  M  CLEAN, 

61  Cliff  St,  New  York. 


ILLUSTRATING  AND 
CARTOONING 

neatly  done.  Submit  your  proposition  and  1 
will  gladly  furnish  prices.  J.  N.  DELISLB,, 
617  Charles  St,  St  Paul,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

8-DECK  PRESS.  Print*  4,  6,  8.  10,  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20,  24  pages.  Overhauled  and  rebuilt. 
Will  sell  at  very  low  price. 

4  DECK  PRESS.  Prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14, 
16,  20,  24,  28,  32  pages.  Will  be  overhauled 
and  rebuilt. 

ONE  FLAT  BED  PERFECTING  PRESS. 
Prints  4,  6,  8  pages.  Will  be  overhauled  and 
rebuilt. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.. 

Chicago,  111 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 

to  buy  a  publishing  business.  Severml  jgood 
chances  available.  HARRIS-DIBBLE  COM¬ 
PANY.  71  West  fid  St.  New  York, 
lah  district. 


New  Orleans  Item's  Prosperity 

The  New  Orleans  Item  last  Sunday 
was  the  largest  regular  edition  issue 
ever  printed  in  the  South — 74  pages,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  M.  Thomson,  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Item  carried  370%  columns 
of  paid  advertising.  This  is  a  record  of 
which  Arthur  G.  Newmyer,  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  may  well  be  proud. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


December  21,  1912. 


PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS 

San  Francisco  Call  Gets  Out  a  6  A.  M. 
Edition,  Carrying  All  the  Latest 
News  —  The  Chronicle  Prints  a 
16-Page  Automobile  Section,  with 
the  Advertisements  in  Color — New 
Home  for  Seattle  Ad  Club. 

(Special  by  Wireless.) 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  18. — The  San 
Francisco  Call  issued  a  new  six  o’clock 
morning  edition  Wednesday,  Dec.  18, 
containing  telegraph  and  late  local  news. 
Slightly  more  prominent  type  was  used 
in  the  headings,  but  its  general  appear¬ 
ance  conforms  to  that  of  the  regular 
edition.  This  edition  will  appear  regu¬ 
larly  and  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  five 
cents. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  issue  of 
Wednesday,  Dec.  18,  contained  a  sixteen 
page  automobile  section  in  color,  which 
carried  a  large  volume  of  advertising. 
These  are  the  first  advertisements  in 
color  that  have  appeared  in  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  for  more  than  five  years. 

At  a  recent  banquet  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  attended  by  nearly 
one  thousand  representative  business 
men,  a  special  edition  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  was  distributed,  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  ol  the  publisher. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Association  of  San  Francisco  dealt  with 
the  subject,  “Advertising  California.” 
Active  measures  were  adopted,  which 
should  result  in  sending  a  representa¬ 
tive  delegation  to  Baltimore. 


THE 

Los  Angeles 
Tribune 

has  the  largest  daily  circulation  in 
Southern  California.  .\n  analysis 
of  the  last  examination  made  by  the 
A.  .\.  .\.  and  printed  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  BY  .WOTHER  LOS 
.\XGELES  NEWSPAPER  showed 
the  TRIBUNE  SECOND  in  TO- 
T.AL  circulation  and  SECOND  in 
CITY  circulation.  The  examina¬ 
tion  in  question  was  made  several 
months  ago  and  the  TRIBUNE  is 
NOW  FIRST. 

^65,000^ 


Six  days  a  week  the  TRIBUNE 
carries,  by  many  columns,  more 
dry  goods  advertising  than  any 
other  Los  Angeles  Morning  News¬ 
paper. 

The  TRIBUNE  is  the  only  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  whose  local  and 
foreign  advertising  rates  are  iden¬ 
tical. 


Managers  of  Foreign  Advertising 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Sieger  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg. 


.\  commitfte  has  been  appointed  by 
G.  F.  Vradenburg,  pre.sident  of  the  Se¬ 
attle  Ad  Club,  to  arrange  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  building  to  be  used  as  the  club 
headquarters.  This  club  is  one  of  the 
strongest  organizations  in  the  city  and 
its  members  are  recruited  from  the 
city’s  most  active  men.  At  present  the 
club  is  devoting  its  efforts  to  •  suppress 
all  manner  of  fake  advertising,  and  is 
meeting  with  great  success. 

In  honor  of  A.  S.  Taylor,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Post-Intelligen¬ 
cer  Co.,  the  members  of  the  Seattle 
Press  Club  and  their  ladies  gave  a 
“Lon  Taylor  night”  at  the  club  quarters 
last  week.  A  musical  program  was  ren¬ 
dered  and  the  remainder  ol  the  evening 
was  spent  in  dancing. 

W.  W.  Chapin,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  Co.,  and 
now  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Call, 
was  a  recent  visitor  in  Seattle. 

C.  E.  Fisher  and  W.  B.  Saylor,  of  the 
Vancouver,  (B.  C.)  Daily  News-Adver¬ 
tiser,  have  resigned  to  join  the  newly 
organized  advertising  department  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call. 

C.  Harrison  Green,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post-Intelligencer  Co.,  ex¬ 
hibited  numerous  fine  birds  at  a  re¬ 
cent  poultry  show  held  at  Seattle,  and 
captured  many  first  prizes.  Mr.  Green 
spends  all  his  spare  time  and  cash  on 
his  poultry  ranch,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  poultry  experts  of  the  coast. 

FORBIDS  “LOOSE  AD”  PLAN. 

Justice  Stapleton  Grants  N.  Y.  World 
Injunction  Against  Parasite 
“Advertisers.” 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Stapleton,  of 
Brooklyn,  handed  down  a  decision 
Thursday  in  the  case  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  World, 
against  Levi  Brothers  &  Co.,  restraining 
the  defendants  from  inserting  sheets  of 
advertising  matter  in  copies  of  the 
World  during  the  pendancy  of  an  action 
for  damages. 

Justice  Stapleton  says  in  part;  “The 
sale  (of  the  paper)  is  for  circulation, 
and  that  the  publication  be  distributed 
in  form  and  substance  as  issued,  with¬ 
out  improper  and  unfair  addition,  sub¬ 
traction  or  defacement,  is  implied  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction. 

“The  plaintiff  (the  Press  Publishing 
Co.)  has  a  business  of  value,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  which  is  peculiar  and  the  es¬ 
sence  of  which  is  its  advertising  capac¬ 
ity.  It  has  the  right  to  send  its  print 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  fair 
dealing,  unobstructed  by  the  imposition 
of  any  device  having  an  unjust  pur¬ 
pose;  it  matters  not  how  ingenious  the 
design  or  how  plausible  the  disclaimer 
of  an  intent  unlawfully  to  interfere. 

“The  obvious  purpose  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  not  alone  to  secure  distribution 
of  its  advertising  matter,  but  to  tack 
such  matter  on  to  the  plaintiff’s  publi¬ 
cation,  to  impress  some  persons  with 
the  belief  that  it  was  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  trade  on  the  favorable  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  plaintiff  in  an  unfair  and 
fraudulent  manner  by  the  use  of  an  in¬ 
genious  device  which,  unless  the  design 
be  as  suggested,  is  otherwise  purpose¬ 
less. 

“The  scheme  (of  the  Levi  brothers) 
is  plainly  a  design  to  deceive  the  ordin¬ 
ary  reader,  casually  reading.  Into  believ¬ 
ing  that  an  extensive  advertisement  of 
the  defendant  is  printed  in  a  newspaper 
of  recognized  efficiency  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
simulation  be  perfect  and  complete  if  it 
be  such  a  resemblance  as  will  probably 
deceive  the  ordinary  reader,  giving  such 
attention  to  it  as  is  ordinarily  given.” 


Paul  Block  Move*  Office*. 

The  Western  office  of  Paul  Block 
(Inc.)  will  move  on  Jan.  1  to  the  Mail¬ 
ers  building,  Chicago,  on  account  of  the 
,  lack  of  room  in  the  old  offices,  which 
were  in  the  Steger  building.  Mr.  Block’s 
Western  representatives  are:  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Roth,  W.  M.  Messiter,  L.  M.  Chiz- 
zola.  W.  E.  Seip,  Jr.,  A.  F.  Thumau, 
A.  H.  Ludwig. 


Collin  Armstrong 

Advertising  Co. 

115  Broadway,  New  York 

\^E  take  pleasure  in  announc- 
^  ing  that  Clarkson  A.  Collins, 
Jr.,  has  been  elected  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Company,  and  that 
L.  L.  Robbins,  Jr.,  has  joined  our 
smff. 

Mr.  Collins  has  been  in  imme¬ 
diate  charge  of  our  service  work 
for  the  past  three  years.  Mr. 
Robbins  has  had  a  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  sales  work  and  in 
the  magazine  held. 


Are  You  Interested? 

We  have  just  added 

“The  Independent” 

=====  and  ===== 

“The  Haberdasher” 

to  our  list  of  22  Weekly  and  18  Monthly  Papers. 
The  Latest  Model  No.  9  Four  Magazine  Linotype 


will  be  in  operation  here  next  week.  flWe  have 
also  added  Six  Cross  Automatic  Feeders  to  our 
Printing  Department 

EIGHTEEN  LINOTYPES  . 


EIGHTEEN  PRESS'ES 


COMPLETE  BINDERY 


DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE 

We  can  take  care  of  a  few  more  high  grade  papers. 

Are  You  Interested? 


Qllir  (!U;rroung  frintinB  ani<  l^ublialftng  (Ho.  > 

17-27  Vandewater  Street,  New  York  City 

Established  1 868  ’Phones  {  [  BEEKMAN 


December  2I,  tgii. 


trtE  EDitOk  ANb  PUBLlSHEk. 


SPLIT  ON  “UNIT”  PLAN. 

{Continued  from  Page  1.) 
for  ‘all  the  members  or  for  none,’  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  advertiser’s  distribution 
or  special  need  for  advertising.” 

Article  three  (3)  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  provides  ‘‘A  membership 
whose  combined  circulation  shall  cover 
the  whole  country  shall  be  secured.  In 
each  desirable  community — large  or 
small — a  daily  newspaper,  or  the  daily 
newspapers,  best  qualified  to  cover  that 
community  shall  be  selected.  An  or¬ 
ganization  of  newspapers  proclaiming 
the  truth  that  the  daily  newspaper  is 
the  best  advertising  medium,  and  the 
only  thorough  one.  should,  through  its 
membership,  cover  the  whole  field.  This 
does  not  mean  the  inclusion  of  every 
newspaper,  but  it  does  mean  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  the  desirable  paper  or  papers 
therein.” 

Article  four  (4)  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  provides  that  ‘‘the  annual 
membership  dues  shall  be  paid  in  quar¬ 
terly  instalments  in  advance,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis:  Class  A — Papers  of  less 
than  15,000  circulation  shall  pay  per  an¬ 
num  $100.  Class  B — Papers  of  from 
15,000  to  30,000  circulation  shall  pay  per 
annum  at  the  rate  of  $35.00  for  every 
cent  of  lowest  line  rate  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  Class  C — Papers  of  over  30,- 
000  circulation  shall  pay  per  annum  at 
the  rate  of  $50.00  for  every  cent  of 
lowest  line  rate  for  general  advertising. 
The  minimum  annual  membership  dues 
shall  be  $100. 

Article  five  (5)  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  provides  that: 

“Each  member  shall : 

“1.  Supply  to  the  central  office,  a 
sworn  detailed  statement  of  circulation 
covering  the  period  of  one  year,  such 
statement  to  be  supplied  on  or  before 
Jan.  15,  of  each  year. 

“2.  Supply  to  the  central  office  an  ac¬ 
curate  statement  of  advertising  rates, 
discounts  and  commissions,  promptly  no¬ 
tify  the  central  office  of  such  changes 
as  at  any  time  shall  be  made,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  certify  that  the  said  statement  of 
advertfsing  of  the  kind  and  character 
and  for  the  quantity  indicated. 

KEEP  OUT  BAD  ADVERTISING. 

“3.  Refuse  publication  of  any  adver¬ 
tisement  which  is  unquestionably  ‘ob¬ 
jectionable,*  and  make  every  effort  to 
investigate  any  and  all  advertisements 
offered  concerning  which  there  may  be 
the  slightest  suspicion. 

“4.  Render,  so  far  as  possible,  local 
co-operative  service  in  conjunction  with 
the  central  office,  for  the  following  pur¬ 
poses  : 

“(a)  At  the  request  of  the  central 
office  to  gather  and  to  supply  it  with  full 
data  concerning  the  local  advertising  and 
merchandising  conditions  and  with  such 
further  data  and  statistics  as  the  general 
manager  shall  need  in  the  administration 
of  the  work. 

“(b)  At  the  request  of  the  general 
manager,  or  of  actual  or  prospective  ad- 


There  isn’t  a  newspaper 
in  any  English-speaking 
country  in  the  world  that 
cannot  increase  its  local  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  with  the 
Fisk  Interlocking  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service. 

Write  for  sample. 

Hevy  Stiriiag  Fisk,  Pres. 

FISK  PUBUSHING 
COMPANY 
356  So.  Haalia  Ave. 


NOTICE 

Choice  newspaMr  properties  at  moderate 
prices  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Will 

Iiurnish  summary  descriptions  in  first  letter 
it  you  give  requirements  and  bank  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS,  Newapoper  Broker 
fr  Litchfield,  ni. 


^  vertisers,  to  co-operate,  so  far  as  possi- 
I  ble,  in  the  work  of  assisting  an  advertiser 
!  to  secure  distribution  or  of  suggesting  to 
’  the  advertiser  better  methods  of  adver-  | 

I  tising  and  merchandising. 

“(c)  the  request  of  the  general 
:  manager  to  co-operate  in  the  direct  so- 
I  licitation  of  accounts  in  its  own  com-  j. 
I  munity, 

I  “5.  Publish  without  charge  such  mat-  I 
I  ter  as  the  general  manager  shall  issue 
j  to  members  for  publication  in  the  in¬ 
terest.  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Associa-  , 

I  tion  and  of  its  work.” 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Van  Trump 
Co. ;  capital,  $14,000 ;  to  print  and  pub¬ 
lish  newspapers,  etc.;  incorporated  by  i 

H.  Van  Trump  and  others. 

El  Reno,  Okla. — El  Reno  Publishing  i 
Co. ;  capital  stock,  $15,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors  :  John  E.  Kavanaugh,  Harve  Roland 
and  M.  E.  France. 

Maplewood,  Mo. — The  Maplewood  | 
Publishing  Co. ;  capital  stock,  ^,000,  all  ^ 
paid,  to  print  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Chicago.  Ill. — Cincinnati  Price  Cur-  ] 
rent;  $5,000,  publishing;  J.  Carver! 
Strong,  Louis  J.  Pierson,  M.  L.  Good- ! 
rich.  I 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — Leader  Pub-  | 
lishing  Co. ;  incorporated  with  $40,000  ; 
capital. 

Antwerp,  N.  Y. — Antwerp  Publishing 
Co.,  capital  $6,000  of  10  shares.  Direc¬ 
tors  :  D.  W.  Fuller,  George  E.  Bailey  ] 
and  others. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Saturday  Record 
Co.,  capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators:  S. 
S.  Snoutter  and  others. 

Boston,  Mass. — Interstate  Publishing 
Co.,  $30,000;  Maurice  C.  Wolter,  Harley 
L.  Prentiss,  David  J.  Donahue. 

Grafton,  W.  Va. — Leader  Publishing 
Co.,  to  conduct  a  newspaper ;  capital,  i 
$5,000  authorized ;  J.  H.  Barlow,  Leo  j 
Bennett  and  others.  | 

Plainly  an  Error.  | 

(From  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier.)  I 

The  report  from  Columbia  that  a 
newspaper  man  was  robbed  of  $8  by  a  ■ 
pickpocket  in  Charleston  last  week  i  j 
plainly  an  error,  unless  it  was  counter  j 
feit  money.  In  the  first  place,  no  news  ■ 
paper  man  ever  carried  that  much  niunty 
with  him  at  one  time,  and,  in  the  seconl 
place,  no  pickpocket  would  ever  sus¬ 
pect  him  of  having  so  vast  an  amount 
It  must  have  been  a  friend  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  who  was  robbed.  Wasn’t  it 
Henry  Watterson  who  said  that  he! 
could  wander  about  New  York  anywhere! 
at  any  time  at  night  and  never  run  the 
risk  of  being  held  up  because  al}  the 
highwaymen  in  that  town  knew  he  was 
an  editor?  Go  to!  It  was  all  a  mistake 

P.  F.  Collier  Dispensary  in  Dublin,  j 

The  Peter  F.  Collier  Memorial  Dis 
pensary  for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu  i 
losis,  erected  in  the  poorest  quarter  of^ 
Dublin,  Ireland,  by  Robert  J.  Collier 
editor  of  Collier’s,  in's  memory  of  his ' 
father,  its  late  publisher,  was  transferred! 
by  Lady  Aberdeen  to  the  custody  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation  on  Monday.  Mr. ; 
Collier,  desiring  a  permament  memorial 
to  his  father  in  Dublin, .  had  placed  at ' 
the  disposal  of  Lady  Aberdeen,  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  the  institution.  During  the  past  year 

I, 176  patients  were  cared  for,  and  Sirj 
William  Thompson  stated  that  since  the 
opening  of  the  dispensary,  the  death  rate 
from  consumption  in  Ireland  had  shown; 
a  continuous  decrease. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

R.  S.  Grant,  a  director  of  the  Lans- 
ton  Montoype  Machine  Co.,  the  Sun 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  and  well- 
known  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  died  on  Monday  night  at  his 
j  home  in  this  city. 

I  Robert  C.  McQuillen,  a  member  of 
!  the  paper  firm  of  A.  Storrs  &  Bement 
!  Co.,  Boston,  and  publisher  of  the  Ded- 
I  ham  (Mass.)  Transcript,  and  Dedham 
I  Standard,  died  in  that  city  last  Sat¬ 
urday. 


EFFICIEIMCV 

In  composing  machines  is  large!y  a  matter 
of  flexibility  and  versatility.  On 


Quick  Chance  Model  8 
Three  Mecazine  Linotype 


MULTIPLE 

MAGAZINE 

UNOTYPES 


Quick  Chance  Model  9 
Four  Macazine  Linotype 


Changes  of  face,  body,  and  measure  are  made  in¬ 
stantly  by  the  operator  without  leaving  his  seat. 

The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Modem  Way 

All  two-letter  Linotype*  are  covered  by  patent*  having  a  number 
of  year*  to  run.  No  Linotype  having  two-letter  matrices,  multiple  mag¬ 
azines,  or  the  other  improvement*  which  place  the  present  machine  far 
ahead  of  the  earlier  models  can  be  used  without  the  consent  of  this 
company.  Any  person  or  persons  counterfeiting  or  imitating  our 
machinery,  or  using  such  goods,  will  be  held  strictly  accountable  in  the 
courts. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  I  SAN  FRANCISCO  I  NEW  ORLEANS: 

1100  S.  Wabash  Ava.  638  646  Sacraasanto  St.  648  Baronaa  St. 

TORONTO  I  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LTD..  35  Lombard  St. 


REPRESENTATIVES’  DINNER. 

Addreaa  by  William  H.  Jobna  and 

Cabaret  Show  Featurea  of  An¬ 
nual  Meeting. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Representa¬ 
tives’  Club,  of  New  York,  was  held  at 
Louis  Martin’s  on  Dec.  13,  and  brought 
together  about  400  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  A  feature  of  the  evening 
was  a  cabaret  performance,  in  which  a 
number  of  vaudeville  “head-liners”  took 
part. 

William  H.  Johns  addressed  the  club 
on  behalf  of  the  Advertising  Agents’ 


Association.  He  spoke  frankly  about 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  soliciting 
advertising,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
true  representative  who,  he  said,  was 
ready  and  able  to  show  the  advertiser 
and  the  agent  full  particulars  about  the 
qualii^  and  quantity  of  the  circulation 
he  offered. 

Among  those  present  were  Collin 
Armstrong,  Ralph  Holden,  Frank  Pres- 
brey,  Robert  Frothingham,  Stanley  La¬ 
tham,  W.  J.  Northup,  Charles  D.  Spaul¬ 
ding,  Porter  Steele,  J.  B.  Birmingham, 
U.  H.  Fleming,  Frank  L.  G.  Garess, 
Hartley  Davis,  Sturges  Dorrance  and 
Conde  Nast. 


TURNER^S|gBULLETIN 

Do  you  know  Turner’s 
New  Reports 
for 

LOCAL  ADVERTISERS? 

If  not 

obtain  particulars  when 
his  representative  calls 
upon  you 

DATA  C.  A.  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Metal  Economy 

WILDES’  REFINED  METALS 

PLUS 

OXODIO 

THE  METAL  FLUX  AND  PRESERVATIVE 


NEW  YORK 


^  Let  the  American  Ink  Co. 
**  of  New  York  Gty  be  your 
4-cent  inkman. 
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TttE  EDITOR  AND  RURLISHER. 


AD  AGENCY  FUNCTIONS. 


Frank  H.  Little,  of  George  Batten 
Co.,  Tells  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AdTertising 
Class  the  Two  Great  Functions  Are 
to  Adrise  and  Advertise — Good 
Advertising  Man  Is  Known  by  His 
Work — Wbat  Agent  Must  Consider. 
The  speaker  before  the  advertising 
class  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Dec.  11,  was  Frank  H.  Little,  of 
the  George  Batten  Co.  His  subject  was 
"Ihe  Functions  of  the  Advertising 
Agency.”  Mr.  Little  began  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  exhibited  a  “family  tree”  chart 
of  a  model  agency's  organization,  with 
the  business  and  ‘  editorial”  branches  de¬ 
scending  in  parallel  lines  from  their 
common  source,  the  executive,  which  is 
neither  a  water-tight  compartment  nor  a 
row  of  push  buttons.  Un  the  business 
side  the  rate  and  ordering  department  is 
imjKjrtani,  for  it  is  the  “buyer  of  the 
shop.”  Following  this  are  departments 
for  bookkeeping,  billing,  checking,  til¬ 
ing  and  stenography. 

On  the  "editorial  ’  side  there  are  the 
copy  and  service  department,  and  the  art, 
printing  and  engraving  departments. 
Aside  from  these  main  divisions  are 
some  departments  “which,”  said  Mr. 
Little  signiticantly,  “some  agencies  some¬ 
times  have,”  such  as  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing,  car  advertising,  booklet  and  direct 
mailing,  merchandise,  etc.  Then  there 
are  solicitors.  Some  agencies  have  them 
and  some  have — representatives.  There's 
a  difference. 

NEED  OF  C»-OPEK.VTION. 

Mr.  Little  was  emphatic  concerning 
the  need  of  co-operation  between  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agent,  and  in  part  spoke 
as  follows: 

“1  shall  describe  in  a  platitude  the 
purpose  of  an  advertising  agency,  it 
is  to  make  advertising  profitable,  more 
profitable,  most  profitable.  This  is  no 
philosophy  of  the  millenium;  it  is  a 
business  code  rather  than  a  moral  one 
that  1  am  stating.  There  are  agencies 
whose  business  code  has  been  just  that, 
translating,  of  course,  this  broad  con¬ 
stitutional  principle  into  material  and 
specific  terms.  Even  selfish  interests 
will  be  best  served  by  sticking  to  this 
code. 

“The  two  great  functions  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  arc  to  advise  and  ad¬ 
vertise.  These  cover  all,  but  do  not 
consider  the  work  lightly  nor  think  it 
easy.  No  lawyer  has  call  for  more 
profound  judgment;  no  physician  must 
make  closer  diagnosis ;  the  clergy  ol 
the  country  carry  for  it  no  heavier  moral 
responsibility.  Therefore,  none  but  the 
most  capable  should  be  tolerated,  even 
without  any  remuneration. 

KNOWN  BV  HIS  WORKS. 

“A  good  advertising  agency  man  is 
known  by  his  works — by  what  he  does, 
how  he  does  it,  and  what  comes  from 
it ;  and  one  thing  more — the  intent  a 
man  has.  A  good  agent  misses  some¬ 
times.  Before  selecting  an  agency  the 
advertiser  should  know  the  members 
of  its  organization,  look  over  their  plans 
and  consult  customers'  opinions  and 
records. 

“I  can  scarcely  decide  whether  to  ad¬ 
vise  or  to  advertise  is  of  the  greater 
value.  In  some  cases  agents  have  been 
said  to  be  worth  the  expenditure  for 


THE  NEWS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Circulation  for  11  Months,  1912 

90,200 

The  Leading  DISPLAY  and 
CLASSIFIED  Advertising 
Medium  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  New  York  City. 
EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Prop'r 
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FRANK  PRESBREY  CO. 
General  Advertising  Agents 
456  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


what  they  keep  their  clients  out  of. 
In  advising,  the  agent  must  go  deeply 
into  the  policy  of  his  client's  business 
and  often  deal  with  matters  far  re¬ 
moved  from  advertising  proper.  It  is 
hard  to  draw  the  line  where  he  should 
stop  in  the  matter  of  advice.  Some¬ 
times  the  advice  involves  a  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  The  agent,  however,  may  say,  for 
instance,  ‘We  can  not  go  through  your 
whole  plant  and  install  efficiency  meth¬ 
ods,  but  we  advise  you  to  obtain  an 
efficiency  man  to  improve  conditions.' 
But  there  are  many  points  where  the 
advertiser's  policy  must  be  in  accord 
with  sound  and  economical  advertising 
principles.  The  agent  must  consider 
channels  of  sales;  wholesalers,  jobbers, 
retailers,  department  stores  and  chains 
of  controlled  stores;  discounts,  fighting 
substitution,  the  attitude  of  salesmen 
ot  the  doubting  Thomas  type,  and  num¬ 
erous  other  points  of  policy.  Different 
parts  of  the  organization  must  be  im¬ 
bued  with  an  enthusiastic  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit,  and  attuned  to  each  other. 
While  not  omniscient  nor  infallible,  it 
is  the  competent  agent’s  function  to  be 
able  to  judge  all  this  and  advise.  If 
he  has  shown  it  impracticable,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  ‘Don’t  advertise.’ 


I  “If,  however,  advertising  is  decided 
on,  the  agent  must  study  the  history  and 
efficiency  of  his  client’s  organization,  the 
product,  line-up  of  competition,  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  and  probable  business  for 
three  years  ahead,  perhaps.  He  must 
weigdi  medium — daily,  weekly,  monthly 
and  ‘now  and  then’ — large  circulation 
versus  small,  class  circulation,  space, 
size,  position  and  rates,  consumer  effect 
and  dealer  effect  and  the  awful  dread  of 
no  effect  at  all ;  national  or  local,  one 
kind  of  advertising — and  which  of  a 
dozen — or  several  kinds;  proportion  of 
each,  and  limits  of  or  necessity  for  ex¬ 
penditure.  Perseverence  is  needed,  and 
a  minute  study  of  human  nature, 
coupled  with  strong  conviction  on  his 
part  when  approaching  the  client  for 
'his  final  O.  K. 

“The  functions  of  the  agent  are  ka¬ 
leidoscopic,  leading  to  the  broadest  fields 
of  life  and  culture,  leading  to  spirited 
contact  with  the  broadest  minds  in  the 
business,  opening  new  well  springs  of 
;  inspiration,  forcing  him  to  laudable  emu¬ 
lation,  the  better  to  perform  his  life 
functions,  to  advise  and  advertise,  that 
he  may  make  advertising  profitable  to 
the  advertiser,  then  more  profitable,  then 
most  profitable.” 
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States  .  -29,257 

Item  .  44>752 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
AJvcrtWaf  Beprcacotatives 
N«w  York  Chleogo  St.  Louis 


Detroit  Saturday  Night 

is  an  esUblished  lador  in  the  newspaper  lile  ol 
Detroit  and  Michigan.  Its  influence  advances 
beyond  the  bounds  ol  its  home  community,  and 
in  this  larger  inlluence  there  have  come  both  to 
the  readers  ol.  and  the  advertisers  in,  DETROIT 
SATURDAY  NIGHT  a  larger  measure  ol 
personal  proiit. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


H.  L  SELDEN  &  CO. 
Peoples  Gas  BMi. 
CHICAGO 


GEO.  H.  ALCORN 
Tribune  Blda. 
NEW  YORK 


December  5i,  1915. 


JOHN  M.  CRUIKSHANK  DEAD. 

John  M.  Cruikshank,  editor,  general 
manager  and  vice-president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-live,  at  St  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Dec 
12,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

During  his  early  newspaper  days  Mr. 
Cruikshank  was  a  reporter  on  the  Utica 
Sunday,  the  Utica  Press  and  the  Water- 
town  Standard.  In  1894  he  came  to 
Brooklyn,  where  he  was  connected  with 
the  Brooklyn  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  When  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal  was  started  he  joined  the  staff 
of  that  paper,  but  returned  again  to 
Brooklyn,  where  he  served  as  reporter, 
legislative  correspondeitt  and  political 
writer  for  the  Standard-Union. 

Later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  where  he  put  in  seven  years 
of  service.  He  left  the  Eagle  to  as¬ 
sume  the  ownership  of  the  Carthage 
(N.  Y.)  Republican,  and  for  four  years 
continued  the  publication  of  this  up- 
State  newspaper,  in  partnership  with 
Richard  C.  Ellsworth. 

In  1910  the  opportunity  presented  it¬ 
self  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times  for 
a  larger  field  of  newspaper  management, 
and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth 
organized  a  company  which  bought  out 
that  paper.  Mr.  Cruikshank  became 
vice-president,  and  Mr,  Ellsworth  the 
business  manager  of  the  Times  Co. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Richard  Mauzv,  eighty-eight  years 
old,  for  forty  years  editor  of  the  Staun¬ 
ton  (Va.)  Spectator,  and  a  Virginia 
journalist  of  note,  died  in  McGaheys- 
ville,  Va.,  on  Dec.  10.  He  was  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  Lewisburg  (Vt.) 
Chronicle. 

Cyrus  Elder,  author,  lawyer,  editor 
and  business  organizer,  died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  of  heart  disease  on  Saturday.  He 
was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Almanac  and 
had  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Bessemer  Steel  Co. 

Thomas  H.  Brown,  sixty-seven  years 
old,  editor  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Herald, 
died  of  heart  failure  at  his  home,  Dec. 
12. 


Alden  S.  Huling,  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  telegraph  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Ill.)  Capital  and  former  city  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus,  died  at  his 
home  in  'Topeka,  on  Dec.  11. 

F.  C.  Fredericks,  for  fifteen  years 
editor  of  the  Butternut  (Wis.)  Eagle, 
died  at  him  home  Dec.  13,  having  been 
ill  with  cancer  for  two  months. 


A.  O.  Heyer,  publisher  of  the  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Herald,  died  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  hospital  in  that  city  after  an 
operation,  on  Dec.  14. 

Manley  A.  Brigham,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rumford  (Me.)  Citizen  and 
more  recently  advertising  manager  and 
special  writer  for  the  Auburn  Free 
Press,  died  in  the  C.  M.  G.  Hospital, 
Lewiston,  last  Saturday. 

John  C.  Fosnot,  founder  of  the  Oak¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  Enterprise,  and  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  editor  of  the  Newville 
(Pa.)  Star  and  Enterprise,  died,  aged 
eighty-one,  in  the  latter  city  on  Monday. 


Think  oi  Flttabnrgli, 
Mr.  Advertiser,  one  of 
the  richest  markets  in 
this  country.  Bvsry 
sign  points  to  a  period 
of  nniMiralleled  prosper¬ 
ity.  There  is  business 
here  for  yon  if  yon  will 
go  after  it. 

THE  PinSBURGH  POST 

(Daily  and  Sunday) 

reaches  the  prosperous  classes  with  money 
to  spend. 

Surely  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore  their 
trade.  Let’s  get  together. 

EMII.  M.  8CKOLB,  Osnsral  Manager. 

CONE  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN, 
Foreign  Reuresentatives, 

NEW  YORK.  •  CHICACX). 


December  21,  1912. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


WHAT  MANUFACTURERS  WANTTO  KNOW 

T.  C.  Sheehan  Gives  Publishers  a  Valuable  Tip  for  Securing 
Their  Business — Co-operation  That  Means  Something 
— Value  of  Lists  of  Dealers  and  Their  Window 
Displays — Some  Astonishing  Results. 


One  of  the  interesting  figures  in  ad 
vertising  circles  at  the  present  time  in 
New  York  City  is  T.  C.  Sheehan,  vice- 
president  of  the  Durham  Duplex  Razor 
Co.  Mr.  Sheehan  attracted  general  at¬ 
tention  in  an  address  which  he  delivered 
before  the  Six  Point  League  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  that  address  he  expressed  some 
decidedly  interesting  opinions  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  general,  and  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  particular.  1 

The  unusual  success  that  has  attended' 
the  advertising  campaigns  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Sheehan  in  the  past  year,  makes 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  advertising 
of  considerable  importance. 

In  talking  with  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  this  week 
while  discussing  some  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  manufacturer,  Mr. 
Sheehan  said : 

NO  USE  FOR  “knockers.” 

“I  am  called  upon  many  times  a  day  by 
solicitors  representing  the  various  adver- 
tising  mediums,  and  I  have  often  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  quite  a  large 
percentage  of  them,  instead  of  throw 
ing  the  whole  weight  of  their  argumen 
on  the  distinct  advantages  of  their  me¬ 
diums  to  the  manufacturer,  devote  | 
much  time  to  “knocking”  rival  publica  ' 
tions.  I  do  not  care  for  “knocks,”  an  | 
prefer  not  to  listen  to  them.  If  the  j 
only  claim  that  a  solicitor  has  for  get- 1 
ting  a  contract  from  me  is  that  his  ri¬ 
val's  paper  is  worse  than  his  own,  1  do 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  either 
with  him  or  his  nublication. 

“You  ask  me  what  information  I  de¬ 
sire  from  a  newspaper  publisher  that 
seeks  to  secure  advertising  from  my 
comiiany.  In  reply  1  would  say  that 
while  it  is  important  that  I  should  be 
told  the  amount  of  its  circulation  and 
its  character,  the  thing  I  most  desire  to 
know  is  how  many  dealers  in  the  city 
or  town  in  which  the  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished,  are  handling  the  Durham  Duplex 
Razor.  I  also  want  to  know  how  many 
of  this  number  are  willing  to  give  a  win¬ 
dow  display  of  the  razor  for  one  week. 
With  this  information  in  hand  I  can 
quickly  decide  what  I  want  to  do  in  the 
way  of  advertising. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  a  manufacturer 
should  expect  newspapers  to  act  as  sell¬ 
ing  agents.  That  is  going  outside  of  t'.ieir 
legitimate  province.  The  information 
that  we  ask  for  does  not  require  the  .sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  publishers’  dignity  and  does 
not  demand  that  he  become  a  salesman 
in  order  to  secure  our  business.  In  most 
instances,  especially  in  the  smaller  cities, 
the  information  we  require  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  reporter  or  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  staff  in  two  or  three  hours, 
and  often  in  much  less  time. 

“When  a  newspaper  publisher  writes 
in,  soliciting  business,  1  send  him  a  let¬ 
ter  requesting  information  along  the 
lines  I  have  indicated,  and  give  him  u 
few  circulars,  quoting  the'  prices  of  a 
minimum  order  of  goods.  These  circu¬ 
lars  are  to  be  left  with  dealers  who 
handle  razors  or  with  prospective 
dealers. 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

Prints  and  sells  more 
copies  than  any  other 
Daily  Paper  in  America. 


“It  has  been  my  observation  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  hitherto  largely  over¬ 
looked  the  small  retail  merchant.  Be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  order  large  quantities 
of  his  goods  he  pays  little  attention  to 
him.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  small  mer¬ 
chant  and  not  the  large  one  who  needs 
our  help,  and  we  are  going  to  give  it 
to  him.  In  these  days  the  merchant  who 
only  sells  a  few  dozen  razors  in  a  year 
becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods. 

“I  have  had  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  recently  in  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  that  are  worth  men¬ 
tioning  in  this  connection.  A  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Duplex  Razor,  cost¬ 
ing  $600,  brought  us  163  coupons.  A 
page  in  the  Literary  Digest,  for  which 
we  paid  the  same  amount,  has  brought 
in,  to  date,  107  coupons.  In  contrast  to 
the  pulling  power  of  these  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisements  is  the  record  made  by  the 
Ehvood  (Ind.l  Call-Leader,  a  weekly 
new,spaper  published  in  a  city  of  11,028 
inhabitants.  A  $4  advertisement  the 
next  day  after  it  appeared,  brought  to 
the  stores  handling  our  razors  seventy 
coupons.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
illustration  than  this  of  the  relative 
merits  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
producing  inquiries  for  an  article  in 
common  use. 

DETROIT  AND  CHICAGO  CAMPAIGNS. 

“.\t  the  present  time  we  are  carrying 
on  campaigns  in  Detroit  and  Chicago. 
It  has  been  nine  months  since  we  have 
done  any  active  work  in  those  cities.  As 
the  result  of  the  first  campaign  we  sold 
about  16,000  razors.  When  we  were 
through  we  left  the  business  in  the  hands 
of  the  jobbers  and  salesmen  and  did  no 
more  advertising. 

“We  began  the  new  campaign  two 
weeks  ago,  after  the  Detroit  news¬ 
papers  had  furnished  us  a  complete  list 
of  the  dealers  in  Detroit  who  were 
handling  our  razors  and  were  willing 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  window  displays. 
The  list  contained  the  names  of  157 
dealers  who  were  willing  to  work  with 
us  in  the  matter.  This  list  included 
twenty-three  new  names.  We  sent  to 
Detroit  an  automobile  for  demonstrating 
purposes,  a  demonstrator  and  a  sales¬ 
man.  The  latter  assisted  in  dressing  the 
windows  of  the  stores,  and  when  this 
work  was  completed  we  “backed  up" 
the  displays  with  advertising  in  the  local 
newspapers,  using  quarter  pages  at  the 
start.  This  campaign  will  last  for  four 
or  five  weeks.  Although  it  has  only  been 
going  two  weeks,  we  have  received  IL- 
000  coupons  as  a  result  for  the  work 
already  done. 

IT  ALL  PEPE^JOS. 

“The  size  of  a  campaign  of  this  kind 
depends  upon  business  conditions,  the 
number  of  dealers  who  handle  the  goods 
and  the  size  of  the  town.  We  can.  of 
course,  afford  to  spend  more  money  in 
a  citv  of  500,000  population  than  in  one 
of  100,000. 

“We  are  carrying  on  a  similar  cam¬ 
paign  in  Chicago.  We  ran  a  page  in 


The  Circulation  of 

THE  BOSTON  AMERICAN 


the  Chicago  Record-Herald  last  Sun-  ’ 
day.  This  will  be  followed  by  other  ; 
advertisements  in  that  and  other  news¬ 
papers.  We  have  about  450  dealers  in 
Chicago  and  surrounding  towns,  and 
whenever  we  run  advertisements  in  the  ;  i 
daily  newspapers  we  publish  their  names  , 
^nd  addresses,  so  that  every  merchant  i ' 
handling  the  razor  gets  his  proportionate  j 
share  of  the  publicity.  I , 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD.  i 

“One  of  the  surprises  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  was  the  outcome  of  the  Philadel-  I 
phia  campaign.  People  had  told  me 
that  Philadelphia  was  an  unresponsive  ; 
city,  that  it  took  up  new  things  very  ! 
slowly  and  that  it  required  a  long  time  to 
make  an  article  popular.  When  I  took 
up  the  subject  of  advertising  with  the 
Philadelphia  papers,  the  advertising  ! 
managers  told  me  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  campaign,  rightly  con¬ 
ducted,  would  not  be  as  successful  in 
Philadelphia  as  in  any  other  city.  They 
said  they  were  willing  to  co-operate  | 
with  me  in  any  way  they  could.  Those  : 
newspaper  men  “worked  like  beavers.” 
They  first  reported  that  only  eighty- 
five  dealers  were  handling  our  goods. 
At  the  end  of  the  newspaper  campaign 
there  were  465.  We  give  the  newspapers 
credit  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  increase, 
although  we  had  ten  salesmen  at  work  in 
the  field  during  the  campaign. 

TIP  FOR  THE  PUBLISHER.  | 

“I  am  a  great  believer  in  window  dis-  j 
plays,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief. 
There  is  hardly  a  manufacturer  ‘  in  the 
United  States  who  would  not  be  glad 
to  back  up  local  merchants  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  co-operate  with  him  with  quar-  I 
ter  page  advertisements.  This  fact 
ought  to  be  a  good  tip  to  all  the  news-  I 
I  paper  publishers  in  the  country.  If  they  I 
I  will  correspond  with  manufacturers  i 
\  whose  goods  are  on  sale  in  their  towns,  i 
they  could,  with  very  little  effort,  it  j 
seems  to  me,  secure  a  large  volume  of 
i  new  advertising.  Solicitors  of  news¬ 
papers,  by  canvassing  the  retail  dealers 
of  the  town  can  find  out  how  many  sell 
'  the  goods  of  a  certain  manufacturer 
and  how  many  would  be  willing  to  give 
f  a  window  display  lasting  for  one  week,  ■ 

!  pro'vided  their  efforts  are  backed  up  ■ 
by  the  manufacturer  in  the  form  of  local  j 
I  ailvertising.  With  this  information  in  ' 
i  hand  when  they  approach  the  manufac-  ■ 
i  turer  they  have  a  mighty  good  chance  of  , 
i  landing  a  contract.  i 

I  “You  might  thirk  that  manufacturers 
i  would  have  in  their  offices  lists  of  deal-  i 
ers  in  the  several  towns  and  cities  who  , 
handle  their  goods.  As  a  matter  of  I 
fact  few  manufacturers  have  this  infor-  j 
mation  because  goods  are  largely  distrib-  | 
uted  among  retailers  by  jobbers.  Hence  I 
the  newspaper  publisher  who  can  supply  : 
this  information  will  always  receive  a  i 
welcome  when  he  calls  upon  the  manu-  | 
facturer.  | 

THE  WINIOVV  DISPLAY.  j 

“I  would  rather  have  a  window  dis-  : 
play  in  Hegeman’s  drug  store  at  200  ] 

:  Broadway,  than  a  page  of  general  adver-  j 
tising  one  time  in  the  city  newspapers,  j 
But  a  combination  of  window  display  ; 
and  newspaper  advertising  has  turned  i 
the  trick  in  our  business,  and  it  will  do 
the  same  for  other  manufactured  prod- 
:  ucts. 

“We  are  conducting  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Southern  States  in  the 
following  newspapers: 


“Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat,  Dal¬ 
las  News,  Houston  Post,  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  Vicksburg  Herald,  Bir¬ 
mingham  Ledger,  Nashville  Banner, 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)'  Observer,  and  Richmond 
Times- Despatch. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


The 

Philadelphia 
German  Daily  Gazette 

carries  more 
Local  and  General 
Advertising 
than  any  other 
German  daily 
published  in 
this  country. 

HOWARD  C.  STORY 

Publishers’  Representative 
New  York: 

806  Nassan-Beekman  Bldg. 

Chicago :  Philadelphia : 

1100  Boyce  Bldg.  924  Arch  St. 


DEMOCRAT 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Its  circulation  is  obtained  by  straight 
solicitation. 

ASK 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 

YOU  Ikf  UST  USE  THE 

UOS  AINQEUES 

EXAMIINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circulation  |  AAA 
MORE  THAN  -  .  1 


The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times 

Only  Democratic  daily 
in  Fifth  Congressional  District 


THE 

DETROIT  TIMES 

is  the  kind  of  a  medium  progressive  ad¬ 
vertisers  prefer  in  their  after-dinner  dis¬ 
courses  on  clean  journalism. 

Kindly  remember  it  next  morning! 


IS  OVER 


400,000 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY 
THE  LARGEST  «  NEW  ENGLAND 


It’s  a  great  sight  to  see  the 
people  in  the  Union  Station 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  You,  who 
know,  realize  what  a  great 
travel  center  Albany  is.  A 
strategic  point  to  carry  many 
an  advertising  campaign. 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER 
PRESS — Albany’s  morning 
newspaper  continues  to 
break  records.  It’s  circula¬ 
tion  is  now  33,300. 


ADVERTISING 

SERVICE 


Large  and  small  accounts 
handled  with  equal  care, 
economy  and  certainty  of 
results.  Coasuhatiea  free. 
Telephone  6696 -Greeley 

PETER  VREDENBURGH  AGENCY 
Broadway  and  34th  Street 
Marbridge  Bldg.  New  York  Ghy 
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WHAT  THEY  WANT. 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

“In  each  city  the  newspaper  publishers 
are  co-operating  with  us  in  securing  the 
dealers’  names  and  in  getting  them  to 
give  us  window  displays.  We  have 
something  like  55,000  razors  exhibited  in 
the  windows  of  merchants  in  these 
cities.  In  each  of  these  ads  we  give  the 
names  of  all  of  the  dealers  in  each  State. 

CONTROLLED  BY  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

“The  daily  newspapers  can  control 
the  window  displays  of  the  cities  in 
which  they  are  published.  The  maga¬ 
zines  cannot  do  this.  Therefore,  the 
newspapers  are  in  a  position  to  aid  the 
manufacturer  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  any  other  medium. 

“Up  to  the  present  time  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  not  ."sought  the  co-operation 
of  the  publisher  in  the  proper  manner. 
He  has  importuned  him  to  act  as  his 
agent,  which  he  does  not  want  to  do. 

"We  ran  in  the  Evening  Journal  re¬ 
cently.  a  small  advertisement,  one  hun¬ 
dred  lines,  on  the  sporting  page,  which 
contained  two  large  D's  side  by  side, 
and  underneath  it  a  coupon  and  an  an¬ 
nouncement  saying  that  we  had  50.000 
razors  to  distribute  among  those  readers 
who  could  fill  in  the  name  of  the  razor 
and  send  coupons  to  250  Fifth  avenue. 
We  had  150  answers  to  this  ad. 

“The  newspaper  is  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  and  best  salesman  that  cat;  be 
employed  for  building  up  sales  for  any 
article  that  is  sold  in  the  stores. 


HELP  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 


How  a  Book  Containing  Clipped  Ad» 
May  Be  Made  Useful. 


An  advertisement  writer  needs  all  the 
assistance  he  can  get  in  producing  good 
result-producing  copy.  If  he  is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  who  is  called  upon  to 
turn  out  many  ads  on  the  same  subject 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  always 
original  in  the  ideas  he  presents.  A 
writer  in  System  tells  how  one  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  was  helped  by  a  scrap  book 
arr.Tngement.  He  says: 

“The  advertising  manager  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  concern  one  day  clipped  from  a 
number  of  magazines  and  booklets  every 
illustration  that  contained  a  figure,  a 
face  or  an  idea  of  anv  kind  that  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  a  picture  adapted  for  use 
in  illustrating  his  own  advertisement. 
Meanwhile  he  had  a  great  book,  with 
woden  pages,  made  and  suspended 
against  the  wall  so  that  the  leaves  swung 
freely.  A  clerk  pasted  in  the  clippings. 
Whenever  the  manager  wanted  to  get  an 
idea  for  an  illustration,  he  and  his  artist 
went  to  this  book  for  suggestions.  They 
had  nearly  nine  hundred  square  feet  of 
pictures  to  help  them  find  the  right  idea 
and  warn  them  away  from  the  wrong 
conception. 

“.Another  advertising  man — one  of  the 
most  famous  living — has  a  set  of  scrap¬ 
books  kept  bv  his  subordinates.  He  has 
also  a  classified  list  of  subjects  under¬ 
neath  the  glass  top  of  his  desk,  with 
references  to  all  parts  of  his  scrap-book 
library  where  ntotter  on  those  subjects 
is  to  be  found.  Each  day  he  receives 
suggestions  and  ideas  from  a  score  of 
different  sources — his  morning  mail,  his 
contact  with  men  and  books,  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  he  reads,  the  cata¬ 
logues  and  booklets  he  receives.  The 
best  of  these  he  keeps  and  classifies  in 
convenient  orderly  shape — nuggets  of 
thought — embryo  ideas — the  most  bril¬ 
liant  quotations  and  epigrams — the 
brightest  articles — ^the  most  original  and 
striking  advertisements — the  cleverest 
form  letters — that  come  to  him.  Each 
is  kept  for  some  definite  reason,  and 
marked  and  filed  so  that  he  can  refer  to 
it  in  a  moment.  His  collection  is  a 
mental  treasure  house. 

“■^Tienever  he  wants  an  idea  on  anv 
subject — an  expressive  paragraph--an 
apt  quotation — an  idea  or  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  a  form  letter  or  an  article — he 
turns  to  his  collection.  By  this  method 
of  classification,  he  keeps  at  his  instant 
beck  and  call,  not  merely  his  own  brains, 
but  the  brains  experience  and  knowledge 
of  hundreds  of  other  men." 


United  Sunday  Newspaper  Magazines 


New  York  WorM  Magazine 
Sl  Lonis  Post  Dispatch  Magazine 
Boston  Globe  Magazine 
PhiladelpUa  Inqnirer  Magazine 
Ptebnrgb  Press  Magazine 


hdianapoHs  Star  Magazine 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  Magazine 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  Magazme 
Denver  Times  Magazine 
San  Francisco  Call  Magazine 


Chicago  hter-Ocean  Magazine 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  Magazine 
New  Orleans  State  Magazine 
Shreveport,  .  La.,  Times  Magazine 


The  above  advertisement  is|a  reduced  reproduction  of  a 
half-page  4-color  advertisement  of  Bull  Durham  Smoking  Tobacco 
that  we  inserted  in  the  fourteen  newspapers,  comprising  the 
United  Sunday  Magazine  Association,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
color  advertisement,  as  well  as  the  others  which  we  placed  in 
the  same  Association,  has  been  one  of  the  means  by  which  we 
have  increased  the  sale  of  Bull  Durham  Tobacco  to  352,000,000 
sacks  in  a  single  year;  and  we  •  a  ^ 

believe  was  good  advertising. 


NEW  AD  INCORPORATIONS. 

Chicago,  Ill. — Associated  Advertising 
Managers;  $5,000;  general  brokerage 
and  advertising  business;  incorporated 
by  J.  A.  Taylor,  Robert  VV.  Otter  and 
Charles  A.  Fieldcamp. 

New  York.  N.  Y. — Grimes’  Reference 
Service,  Manhattan;  advertising  agents; 
$15,000  capital.  Incorporators:  Marshall 
R.  Grimes,  F.  P.  Whitaker,  Perry  B. 
Duryea. 

Newark.  N.  J. — W.  L.  Houghton  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency;  capital,  $40,000;  gen¬ 
eral  advertising;  incorporated  by  \V.  F. 
Mahnken,  J.  M.  Salmon,  C.  M.  Bahr. 

jChicago.  Ill. — Hoops  Advertising  Co.; 
$5,000;  general  advertising  business; 
incorporated  by  Walter  W.  Hoops,  Roy 
D.  Mock,  E.  Lindholm. 

Franklin,  Tenn. — Franklin  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.;  capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators: 
J.  B.  Danforth,  W.  C.  George,  David 
H.  Bloom  and  others. 


New  Adyertising  Concern  in  Duluth. 

The  United  States  and  Dominion  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  has  recently  been  organized 
to  conduct  a  general  agency  business, 
with  headquarters  in  Duluth,  Minn. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  W.  M. 
Gravatt,  president;  F.  K.  Randall,  treas¬ 
urer;  D.  J.  Bryan,  general  manager. 


A  CREED  FOR  AD  WRITERS. 


Saint  Paul  Wrote  it  Nearly  Two 
Centuries  Ago. 

St.  Paul  believed  in  formulating  his 
ideas,  as  the  business  man  of  to-day 
must  formulate  his  policies  of  service. 
His  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Gala¬ 
tians  find  their  counterpart  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  great  merchants,  like  that 
remarkable  series  of  service  editorials 
which  Marshall  Field  recently  published. 
Like  those  epoch-making  series  of  John 
VV- anamaker  in  1876,  when  he  started  the 
“One  price  to  all” — the  greatest  service 
ever  rendered  the  retail  Duyer;  so  the 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  while  origi¬ 
nally  directed  to  the  church,  has  spread 
over  the  known  world,  because  it  had  in 
it  human  faith  and  enthusiasm,  and  that 
God-like  energy  which  gave  to  the  pen 
of  the  apostle  its  inspiring  power  to 
convince. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Paul  was  a 
practical  idealist. 

He  fulfilled  the  trinity  of  purpose  and 
of  efficiency.  He  worked  with  his  mind, 
his  body  and  his  soul. 

His  mind  shows  its  mastery  of  detail 
in  that  famous  epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  The  apostle  in  the  great  first 
epiitle  gives  direction  to  those  who 


would  guide  and  direct  the  people.  I 
wish  that  every  advertising  man  might 
read  it  many  times.  It  ought  to  be  en¬ 
graved  and  put  up  above  his  desk,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  meat  of  the  practise  of 
his  work: 

“Unless  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words 
easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be 
known  what  is  spoken  for  ye  shall  speak 
into  the  air?  If,  then.  I  know  not  the 
meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  to  him 
that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that 
speaketh  a  barbarian  unto  me.  .  .  . 
VVhat  is  it,  then?  I  will  pray  with  the 
spirit  and  I  will  pray  with  the  under¬ 
standing  also;  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit 
and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding 
also.  Else  when  thou  shalt  bless  with 
the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  filleth  the 
place  of  the  unlearned  say  the  Amen  at 
the  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  knoweth 
not  what  thou  sayest?” 

So  the  man  who  must  carry  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  good  business  and  the  commercial 
efficiency  into  the  highways  and  byways 
of  the  world  must  know  that  he  must 
reach  all  men  with  all  tongues;  that  he 
must  reach  the  understanding  of  men. — 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis. 


The  downtown  branch  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  will  move,  Feb.  1,  to  the  s.e. 
corner  of  Fulton  street  and  Broadway. 
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SPACE  BUYERS*  NEEDS 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 
the  newspapers  either  from  their  agency 
or  from  their  own  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  or  from  some  source  other  than 
the  representative  of  the  interested 
paper. 

A  more  vital  subject  to  us  is  the 
handling  of  the  advertising  after  the 
newspaper  gets  the  contract.  We  have 
found  that  most  of  the  newspapers  be¬ 
lieve  their  responsibility  ends  when  they 
insert  the  advertisement  and  render  a 
bill.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
if  the  advertising  does  not  pay  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  it  will  not  in  the  end  pay  them. 
A  few  live  publishers,  shining  excep¬ 
tions,  believe  in  giving  the  advertiser  a 
run  for  his  money,  and  try  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  him  in  every  possible  way. 
There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this; 
the  newspaper  can  send  a  circular  to  the 
various  dealers  suggesting  window  dis¬ 
plays  at  the  time  the  advertising  starts; 
by  giving  the  advertiser  a  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  regarding  his  product, 
and  in  many  other  ways  show  some  sign 
of  human  intelligence.  There  are  very 
few  who  give  more  than  the  “nominated 
in  the  bond’’  service. 

I  believe  that  when  publishers  gen¬ 
erally  attempt  to  give  advertisers  serv¬ 
ice  of  this  nature,  that  newspapers  and 
newspaper  advertising  will  be  put  on  a 
very  much  higher  plane  and  really  take 
the  position  which  it  deserves. 

Many  newspapers  still  try  to  sell  space 
on  a  hot  air  basis.  Some  continue  to  lie 
blandly  and  cheerfully.  But  hot  air 
cools  under  the  cold  blow  of  reason, 
and  the  liar  gets  caught  quickly  in  these 
days  of  forced  government  reports. 

In  the  meantime,  the  advertiser  has 
little  or  no  trouble  in  getting  exact  in¬ 
formation  from  strong  and  reputable 
newspapers.  Where  he  fails  to  get  it, 
where  there  is  quibble  or  evasion,  he 
is  justified  in  keeping  a  strangle  hold  on 
his  money. 

SAYS  SHEEHAN  IS  RIGHT. 

H.  Walton  Heegstra,  of  the  H.  Wal¬ 
ton  Heegstra  Advertising  Service,  Chi¬ 
cago. — Mr.  Sheehan  unquestionably  is 
.925  per  cent,  right.  Briefly  and  broadly 
speaking,  the  general  information  we 
would  like  to  know  is  about  as  follows ; 

Total  circulation? 

How  are  new  subscribers  secured? 

What  plans  followed  to  maintain  it? 

What  percentage  delivered  by  carrier 
or  mail  to  the  house? 

What  percentage  newsboy,  or  news¬ 
stand  sale? 

If  there  is  an  evening  city  distribution, 
what  percentage  goes  out  of  town  ? 

How  is  the  out  of  town  distribution 
maintained? 

Is  its  editorial  policy  designed  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  particular  class?  If  so,  what 
class? 

What  political  policies  or  sentiments? 

Conservative  or  sensational? 

Optimistic  or  muck  raking? 

Note — The  reason  I  insert  these  ques¬ 
tions  is,  I  firmly  believe  that  in  constantly 


Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
One  of  the  worth-while  small  city 
afternoon  dailies  of  the  country. 

Well  printed,  .clean  in  its  adver¬ 
tising,  bright  in  its  reading;  only  2 
cents  daily  in  its  field  and  far  in  the 
lead  in  circulation  and  influence. 

Circulation  gains  in  past  10  years : 

1903  Average . 4,707 

1907  “  8,311 

1910  “  10,884 

1911  “  11,557 

1912  3  mos.  to  Dec.  1  12,543 


Send  for  a  copy  and  look  it  over. 
FRANK  R.  NORTHRUP,  Special 
New  York  Chicago 

225  Fifth  Avenue  Tribune  Building 


reading  articles  written  in  the  pessimis¬ 
tic  or  “everything  is  rotten”  vein,  con¬ 
sumers  become  less  responsive  to  the  1 
advertising  and  inclined  to  a  view  that 
everything  is  wrong  until  it  is  proven  : 
right — a  mental  condition  which,  un-  | 
questionably,  minimizes  the  advertisers’  I 
selling  possibilities.  i 

What  percentage  of  questionable  ad- : 
vertising  carried  ? 

Note — It  is  true  that  the  different 
advertising  vigilance  committees  have 
voiced  their  opinions  concerning  or  rela¬ 
tive  to  what  really  is  questionable  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  there  is  no  question  about 
the  cure  letters  and  other  fakes  such  as 
“selling  land  by  the  quart,”  and  a  sale 
of  Goodyear  rubber  coats,  $48  value  at 
$4.19,  for  this  day  only,  the  day  only 
being  a  period  between  the  day  the  store 
opens  and  the  day  the  premises  are  va¬ 
cated  following  the  leasing  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  on  a  definite  term  lease  to  a  real 
merchant  conducting  a  clean  business. 

Frankly,  if  your  agitation  along  these 
lines  has  any  effect,  it  will  be  a  good 
move  for  all  interested  in  clean  adver¬ 
tising,  but  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
for  a  while  to  come  you  will  get  small 
encouragement  from  the  newspapers. 

It  hurts  to  hear  a  so-called  “first  class 
solicitor”  solicit  business  for  no  other 
reason  than  “you’re  running  copy  in 
such  and  such  a  publication.” 

I  think  you  remember  that  last  year 
at  Grand  Rapids  I  made  the  statement, 
“better  merchandisers  in  the  advertising 
field  would  make  better  advertisers  of 
the  merchandisers.” 

And  that  still  goes. 

CIRCULATION  FACTS  FIRST. 

Victor  y’oung,  space  buyer  for  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  Neib  York. — Circulation, 
of  course,  is  the  chief  item  of  interest. 
Circulation,  however,  does  not  mean 
merely  how  many  papers  are  printed,  he 
wants  to  know  how  many  are  sold,  he 
wants  to  know  where  they  are  sold,  to 
what  class  of  people,  what  kind  of  com¬ 
pany  his  advertising  is  going  to  be  in 
and  what  relation  the  circulation  has  to 
the  possible  distribution  of  the  article 
to  be  advertised.  By  knowing  these 
things  he  is  able  to  determine  what  pa¬ 
pers  to  use.  Do  you  see  to  it  that  he 
can  find  all  of  this  information  in  the 
printed  advertising  you  send  him? 

W.  A.  Baker,  space  buyer  for  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York. — Cir¬ 
culation  is  the  first  consideration  in  buy¬ 
ing  space  in  newspapers  or  other  me¬ 
diums.  I  want  a  detailed  statement 
showing  the  net  circulation,  the  street 
sales,  home  delivery,  class  of  people 
reached,  and  the  kind  of  advertising  my 
advertising  will  be  associated  with. 

THREE  THINGS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

George  Hough  Perry,  advertising 
counselor,  New  York. — In  determining 
what  newspapers  I  will  use  and  con¬ 
sider  circulation  plus  influence,  minus 
cost.  Circulation  means  how  many 
papers  arc  printed,  how  many  are  sold, 
what  territory  they  cover  and  what  class 
of  people  they  reach.  A ''newspaper’s 
influence  depends  upon  the  character  of 
its  editorial  policy  and  management,  and 
the  extent  to  which  its  readers  depend 
upon  the  paper  for  guidance.  Such 
standing  is  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  of  a  factor  in  my  mind,  as 
well  as  in  the  minds  of  most  careful 
advertisers,  as  is  the  character  of  ad¬ 
vertising  admitted  into  the  columns  of 
the  paper,  and  the  influence  such  adver¬ 
tising  would  have  on  my  claim  to  at¬ 
tention.  For  instance,  were  I  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  sale  of  an  issue  of  high  class 
bonds,  I  would  not  use  a  paper  that 
ran  wild-cat  financial  or  dishonest  local 
advertising,  no  matter  what  its  circu¬ 
lation  or  cost. 

CIRCULATION  ANALYSIS. 

Wylie  B.  Jones,  of  the  Wylie  B.  Jones 
Advertising  Agency,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
— The  newspaper  in  addition  to_  giving 
full  information  about  rates,  width  of 
columns,  number  of  lines  to  a  page,  num¬ 
ber  of_  columns,  etc.,  should  state  its 
net  paid  circulation,  dividing  it  into 
street  sale,  home  delivery  and  outside 
circulation.  Then,  too,  the  publisher 
should  give  the  advertiser  infortnation 


as  to  the  industries  in  his  town,  the  wage 
earners,  etc.,  etc. 

The  publisher  or  his  representative 
should  be  able  to  put  the  advertiser  in 
touch  with  the  leading  department 
stores,  leading  druggists,  leading  gro¬ 
cers,  shoe  dealers,  etc. 

P^ers  that  are  co-operating  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  the  papers  that  are  mak¬ 
ing  gains  and  getting  exclusive  adver¬ 
tising  contracts. 

NEWSPAPERS  WILLING  TO  HELP.  | 

James  Rascovar,  President  Albert 
Frank  &  Co.,  General  Advertising 
Agents,  New  York  City. — In  attempting 
to  answer  the  argument  that  newspapers 
do  not  furnish  space  buyers  with  suffi¬ 
cient  information  regarding  their  circu¬ 
lation,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  take  the 
side  of  the  publications.  Since  the  new 
law  went  into  effect  compelling  them  to 
print  every  six  months,  sworn  state¬ 
ments  of  circulation,  we  can  arrive  at 
a  pretty  definite  understanding  of  what 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  really  has. 

During  the  almost  half  century  of  the 
existence  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  it 
has  been  a  practise  of  this  office  to  an¬ 
alyze  for  ourselves  the  circulation  of 
the  important  publications.  From  our  , 
various  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country  we  receive  constant  reports  of 
what  papers  are  doing — changes  that 
are  being  made,  what  paper  is  leading 
in  each  city,  and,  above  all,  how  the 
circulations  of  publications  are  affected  ; 
by  conditions — industrial,  political,  finan¬ 
cial,  etc.  In  this  way,  with  the  assist- ' 
ance  of  the  sworn  statements,  we  are 
able  to  reach  a  pretty  good  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  where  we  can  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  buying  space.  Nor  have  we 
ever  failed  to  receive  every  assistance 
from  the  newspapers.  The  day  of  false 
statements,  I  believe,  is  past. 

So  far  as  the  advertising  solicitors 
are  concerned,  we  find  them  a  good  lot, 
always  ready  and  willing  to  give  us 
whatever  information  we  require. 

WANTS  EXACT  FACTS. 

Thomas  E.  Moore,  Advertising  Man-  : 
ager  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.,  Boston. — 
Buying  newspaper  space  is  presumably 
an  investment. 

The  advertiser  has  the  same  right  to 
demand  what  any  other  investor  would 
demand — complete  and  exact  facts  as  to 
his  investment. 

Exact  facts  as  to  net  paid  circulation 
and  the  privilege  of  verifying  given. 

Exact  facts  as  to  distribution  of  circu¬ 
lation,  how  it  is  distributed  and  where 
it  goes. 

Exact  facts  as  to  rates,  and  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  verification.  Information  that 
brings  assurance  that  the  other  fellow 
is  not  enjoying  a  secret  rebate  or  bet¬ 
ter  bargain  than  you  are. 

Exact  facts  that  will  in  any  way  help 
you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  can  use  the  paper  with  profit 
to  yourself. 

Character  of  circulation  need  not  to 
be  taken  on  any  one’s  word.  The  con¬ 
tents  and  make  up  of  the  paper  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  as 
to  the  quality  of  its  circulation. 

An  advertiser  pays  a  definite  dollar 
and  should  buy  a  definite  thing  for  it. 

THINGS  DRAKE  WANTS  TO  KNOW. 
Allen  N.  Drake,  president  and  man- 
ager  of  the  Wyckoff  Adz'ertising  Co. 
and  Booth  Hyomei  Co.,  Buffalo. — In 
response  to  your  request.  I  am  pleased 
to  give  you  what  I  consider  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  for  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  have  when  soliciting  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  mediums. 

POPULATION  OF  CITY. 

Percentage  of  foreign  element  of  low 
wage  earners,  which  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  non-buyers  of  the  usual  adve.'- 
tised  article,  such  as  Huns,  Italians,  etc 
NUMBER  OF  HOMES  IN  THE  CITY. 

General  industries  of  city.  Is  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  labor  skilled  or  unskilled? 
(Bv  skilled  is  meant  machinists,  etc.) 

General  business  conditions  of  the 
city  for  past  year  and  outlook  for  the 
immediate  future. 

Number  of  stores  that  sell  goods 


such  as  would  be  advertised  jn  the  par¬ 
ticular  campaign. 

Attitude  of  these  merchants  toward 
advertised  goods;  i.  e.,  do  they  co¬ 
operate  or  rather  retard  sales  by  featur¬ 
ing  a  non-advertised  article  which  af¬ 
fords  a  higher  percentage  of  profit? 

NET  PAID  CIRCUL.STION. 

City — By  own  carrier ;  street  sale ; 
newsdealer,  if  he  has  carrier  routes, 
how  many  copies  so  delivered  daily? 

Outside — R.  F.  D. ;  small  towns  and 
copies  in  each ;  newsdealers ;  single 
wrapper. 

PRICE  OF  paper. 

By  carrier  (if  carrier  collects  himself, 
price  to  him)  ;  to  R.  F.  D.  subscribers; 
to  newsdealers. 

PUBLICATION. 

Whether  morning  or  evening.  If 
more  than  one  main  edition,  number  of 
editions,  with  time  of  printing  and  ap¬ 
proximate  run  for  each. 

HOW  ARE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  OBTAINED? 

If  premiums  used,  what  percentage 
of  total  circulation  is  of  this  class,  and 
what  percentage  of  subscribers  obtained 
by  premiums  become  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers? 


CLASS  OF  READERS. 

Duplication  of  circulation  with  com¬ 
peting  powers,  i.  e.,  some  publishers 
have  made  a  partial  or  complete  can¬ 
vass  of  the  city  and  have  a  fair  idea  of 
what  percentage  of  homes  they  reach, 
also  their  duplication  with  other  papers. 
This  is  most  important. 

Do  the  country  subscribers  trade  in 
the  city  where  the  paper  is  published  or 
at  some  other  trading  point? 


SYR.ACUSE  has  35.00C  homes. 

The  LOCAL  CIRCULATION  of 
the  SYRACUSE  POST-STAND¬ 
ARD  is  30.000. 

There  is  probably  not  a  home  of 
purchasing  power  in  Syracuse  in 
which  the  POST-STANDARD  is 
not  read  every  weekday  morning 
throughout  the  year. 

SYRACUSE  has  140,000  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  network  of  trolley 
lines  and  railroads  radiating  from 
it  makes  it  the  shopping  center  of 
a  territory  with  over  300,000  popu¬ 
lation. 

THE 

Syracuse 

Post-Standard 

circulates  daily  in  this  rich  terri¬ 
tory 

Over  50,000  Copies  Net 

The  local  circulation  of  the  POST¬ 
STANDARD  alone  is  almost  equal 
to  the  total  paid  circulation  of  its 
next  nearest  contemporary.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  POST- 
ST.ANDARD  carries  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  Syracuse 
newspaper  and  at  much  higher 
rates. 


Inc. 


Managers  of  Foreign  Advertising 
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STUDENTS’  GOOD  WORK. 


Future  Editor*  of  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Scbool  of  Journalism  Get 
a  Taste  of  Election  Night 
in  a  Newspaper  Office. 

Edgar  B.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
opening  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Department  of  Journalism  last  month. 

XIr.  Piper's  address  before  the  entire 
student  body  followed  closely  upon  a 
meeting  call^  by  the  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  invitation  of  E.  \V.  AJ- 
len,  the  head  of  the  new  department. 
The  result  was  an  agreement  to  hold 
future  meetings  of  the  State  association 
at  the  University. 

The  work  in  journalism  has  taken 
g<v>d  hold  among  the  students  in  its 
three  tnonths  of  e.xistence,  although  the 


Eric  W.  .\lle.v. 


requirements  are  exacting,  including 
frequent  all-night  service  on  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Register,  of  Eugene.  Both  of  the 
daily  pai^rs  of  the  college  town,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  student  paper,  have  of¬ 
fered  themselves  to  Mr.  Allen  as  labor¬ 
atories. 

At  tbe  Press  .Association  meeting  the 
Eugene  editors  acknowledged  that  they 
had  received  valuable  assistance  from 
the  students,  especially  on  election  night 
A  leading  paper  in  Portland  compli¬ 
mented  the  Eugene  Register  on  the  way 
it  handled  the  returns  of  Lane  County, 
which  is  as  large  as  Connecticut  and  in¬ 
volves  difficulties  for  the  reporter  that 
Connecticut  never  dreamed  of. 

“Not  one  student  threw  us  down, 
either  in  the  office  or  outside,”  said 
E'pnk  Jenkins,  editor  of  the  Regi.'ter, 
in  telling  the  association  that  the  boys 
were  already  acquiring  some  of  the 
characteristics  the  papers  desired,  and 
had  demonstrated  them  in  the  rain  and 


mud  of  a  very  exciting  election  night 

.Mr.  .Allen  was  for  eight  years  North¬ 
west  Editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer.  Previous  to  that  he  had  worke<l 
on  newspapers  in  Madison,  Wis. ;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Denver  and  in  Canada.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  L^niversity  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

The  work  in  technical  journalism  at 
Oregon  is  divided  into  three  courses  for 
this  year,  the  curriculum  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  further  as  more  students  get  the 
fundamental  training.  The  primary 
course  (sophomore  grade)  is  “News,” 
including  in  general  the  functions  of  the  < 
reporters,  with  actual  practice.  The  sec¬ 
ond  course  is  “Organization  and  Edit¬ 
ing,”  including  the  work  of  the  army  of 
men  between  the  reporter  and  the  pol- 
ic>- formulating  editor-in-chief.  It  was 
this  class  that  handled  the  election.  The 
senior  division  takes  up  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  policy,  ethics,  and,  to  some  extent,  i 
the  historical  and  contemporaneous  ; 
study  of  various  great  newspapers.  i 


SELF-ADVERTISING  FAILED. 


Why  a  Bunch  of  Men  Didn’t  Hear 
Gillilan’s  Lecture. 

“While  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any 
advertising  I  can  get,”  says  Strickland 
Gillilan,  who  lectures  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  “but  I  shall  hereafter  be 
exceedingly  foxy  in  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
vertising  myself.  1  had  a  disastrous 
result  not  long  ago,  and  that  has  dis¬ 
couraged  me. 

“I  was  to  lecture  that  night  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  best  lecture- 
course  towns  in  captivity.  I  was  in  my 
hotel  room  changing  citizens’  clothes 
for  horse-collar  raiment,  when  there 
came  a  tap  at  my  door.  I  opened  it  a 
crack  to  see  what  was  w'anted.  The 
landlord  was  there  and.  as  he  seemed 
rather  insistent,  I  let  him  in.  despite 
my  highly  unconventional  garb  of  the 
moment. 

“  ‘Aeon’ll  pardon  me,’  he  said,  ‘but 
there  are  a  number  of  people  out  in  the 
lobby  who  are  debating  as  to  whether 
they  shall  attend  the  lecture-course  en¬ 
tertainment  to-night.  They  want  to 
know  something  about  what  sort  of  en¬ 
tertainment  it  is.’ 

“The  request  was  certainly  unique,  and 
I  didn’t  want  to  comply.  But  I  had  on 
an  accommodating  streak  —  and  not 
much  else — and,  stopping  my  robing  i 
process  and  standing  there  in  my  neat¬ 
fitting  union  suit,  I  told  him,  as  nearly 
as  I  could,  the  precise  nature  of  my 
spasm. 

“He  listened,  with  thoughtful  eyes  on 
the  ceiling,  now  and  then  interjecting  a 
comprehending  ‘Uh-huh.’  and  when  I 
was  done  he  thanked  me  cordially  and 
withdrew  to  make  his  report. 

“None  of  ’em  went.” 


BRIEFS. 

The  Waycross  (Ga.)  Herald,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily,  is  putting  in  a  new  press 
and  will  be  enlarged  to  a  seven-column 
paper 


Bronitield  &  Field.  17S0  Broadway, 
New  York,  are  placing  a  large  appropri¬ 
ation  for  advertising  for  W.  .Vtlee  Biiri)ee 
&  Fo..  see<Isnien,  Phi’adelphia.  in  house¬ 
hold  monthlies,  magazines,  weekly  periodi¬ 
cals  and  agricultural  papers. 


FIGHTING  BIG  DAILIES. 


How  the  Smaller  City  Paper*  Can 
Protect  Themselves  from  Their 
Larger  Rival* — Watch  the  Entire 
Country  for  News  and  Get  a  Com¬ 
petent  Staff  of  Correspondent*. 

By  Dave  Orrine  M.\goun.  | 

(Portsmouth  (O.)  Daily  Blade.)  , 

The  small  city  daily  can  keep  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  from  monopolizing  its 
own  territory. 

.All  publishers  of  daily  papers  in  small 
cities  know  that  the  big  city  dailies  are 
more  and  more  increasing  in  their  own 
local  or  suburban  territory. 

Three  methods,  or,  rather,  a  combina-  j 
tion  of  three  in  one,  are  used  to  accom-  , 
plish  this.  Great  hustling  (by  means  of  \ 
premiums  or  otherwise),  a  bigger  gen-  i 
eral  world  news  service  than  the  small  i 
city  daily  can  afford  to  pay  for,  and  a  j 
cheaper  price  for  the  metropolitan  daily  j 
than  the  small  city  daily  charges.  ! 

The  metropolitan  daily  in  some  small  | 
cities  has  a  special  reporter  to  send  in 
the  news,  but  he  is  instructed  to  send 
in  only  the  larger  items  of  news  of  that 
little  city  that  are  of  interest  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  near  and  far. 

There  are  hundreds  of  news  items  ! 
that  are  always  interesting  or  important, 
or  both,  to  the  people  who  live  in  the 
little  city  that  thus  never  appear  in  the 
big  city  daily.  The  daily  of  the  little 
city,  by  publishing  that  news,  is  just  that 
much  ahead  of  the  metropolitan  daily. 

Each  small  city  daily  should  have  a 
country  reporter.  It  should  be  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  secure  good  news  correspond¬ 
ents  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  In  his 
trips  through  the  territory  he  should 
frequently  call  on  these  correspondents 
and  offer  them  suggestions  of  what  , 
news  to  send  in,  how  to  get  it,  and  what 
to  leave  out  conveniently  and  pleasantly 
for  themselves. 

A  list  of  questions  for  use  of  these 
county  correspondents,  to  aid  them  in 
catching  news  as  it  floats  about,  should 
be  printed  on  thick,  durable  cards  for 


You  cannot  reach  all  the  people  of 

0KI.AB01EA 

without  using  the 

ABDICOBEITE,  ABDMORB 

Evening 

DEMOCRAT,  TDESA 

Evmiina 

EAOEE,  ERID 

Evening 

EBrTERFRXSE,  BARTDESTZUiE 

ET'enino 

REWS-CAPITAI.,  McAXiESTER 

Er’ening 

MEWS  (t  STAB,  EAWTOE’ 

Morning 

N’early  100,000  prosperous  people  read 
these  i>apers  almost  exclusively. 
Over  100,000  people  of  Montreal  read 

THE  HERAED 

every  evening. 

Fully  1,000.000  people  In  the  small 
cities  of  ONTARIO  read  the  200  or 
more  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
WXIiSOH  DIST,  TOROHTO 
.Almost  1,000,000  people  in  the  four 
western  Provinces  read  the  300  or 
more  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
WnrHIFEO  HEWSPAPER  TTHIOH 
WXHHXPEa,  CAH. 

For  rates  and  information  apply 
AV.  D.  Ward  R.  E.  Douglas 
Tribune  Bldg.  Steger  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


them  to  carry  in  their  pockets  handily 
and  take  out  quickly  when  they  are  with 
someone  who  is  likely  to  know  news,  or 
in  some  place  where  it  is  likely  to  cen¬ 
ter. 

There  are  some  questions  that  might 
be  on  that  card  suitable  for  country 
towns  and  rural  communities  anywhere. 
Has  anyone  died?  Is  anyone  danger¬ 
ously  sick?  Are  there  any  new  babes 
you  know  of?  Has  there  been  an  acci¬ 
dent? 

Has  anyone  moved  away?  Has  any¬ 
one  sold  out  or  bought  in?  Is  there 
any  new  business  in  town  or  is  any  com¬ 
ing?  Has  anyone  gone  off  on  a  long 
trip?  Are  there  any  new  houses  going 
up?  Is  there  any  new  improvement  be¬ 
ing  made  around  anywhere? 

How  about  the  churches?  How  about 
the  schools?  ' 


Unbroken 
Gains ! ! ! 

THE 

ST.  LOUIS  TIMES 

in  five  years  has  never  written  into 
its  record  anything  but  GAINS. 

Its  Circulation  and  Advertising 
Growth  has  been  the  marvel  of  the 
country,  both  in  and  out  of  news¬ 
paper  circles. 

The  confidence  in  which  THE  ST. 
LOUIS  TIMES  is  held  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  public  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember  it 

GAINED  OVER 
80,000  LINES 

.A  very  large  part  of  this  gain  was 
under  new  contracts  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  rates  which  were  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  the  increasing  circulation 
and  influence  of  the  paper. 

THE 

ST.  LOUIS  TIMES 

offers  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
steady,  unbroken  newspaper  prog¬ 
ress  that  this  country  has  ever 
known. 

Circulation  Over  85,000 
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ISN’T  THIS  CONVINCING? 


Such  papers  as  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Washington  Star  are  on 
the  list  of  subscribers  for  the  series  of  six  page  stories  by  Jack  Rose,  release  beginning  December  29th  —  because 
they  see  in  their  publication  not  only  circulation  value,  but  the  OPPORTUNITY  to  FURTHER  the  CAUSE  of 
REFORM  and  PUBLIC  MORALITY. 


Some  territory  is  still  open— a  telegram  to  us  NOW  may  be  in  time  to  get  this  remarkable  series  for  you. 


McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 


45  West  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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V  XMAS  DAY  IN  PARIS.  swordsman  who  was  always  ready  to 

_  draw  his  blade  in  any  good  cause.  In 

,w  a  Bupch  of  American  Exile,  respect  he  was  like  the  Irishinan 

r'  1  L  j  L  c  j  D  1  I  who  was  ready  to  strike  with  Ins  shillaleh 

Celebrated  the  Feast  and  Partook  ^  head  that  deserved  tapping,  especi- 

of  Good  Cheer  at  the  American  *  ally  if  it  was  that  of  a  tyrant,  whose  in- 

Cafe  —  Famous  Men  Who  Were  '  terpretation  of  the  “Divine  Right”  was 
There — Peter,  Now  King  of  Servia.  ^R^nse  to  do  wrong, 
a  Member  of  the  Party.  prty  was  favorably  impressed 

with  Prince  Peter  that  Christmas  night, 
D  u  •  TT  u  D  I  voted  him  a  hail  fellow  well  met. 

By  Major  John  M.  Burke.  however,  that  while  he  was  en- 


a  Member  of  the  Party.  party  was  tavoraoiy  impresseu 

with  Prince  Peter  that  Christmas  night, 

D  u  •  TT  u  D  I  voted  him  a  hail  fellow  well  met. 

By  Major  John  M.  Burke.  however,  that  while  he  was  en- 

No  large  sized  sock  hanging  over  the  tered  in  the  royal  race  under  hereditary 
fireplace  at  Yule  Tide  can  bring  more  rules,  he  was  so  fearfully  handicapped 
pleasure  to  the  little  ones  to  whom  life  that  even  if  not  scratched,  he  was  hardly 
is  still  a  dream,  than  an  old  timer  can  to  be  considered  in  the  running  for  the 
produce  from  “Memory’s  Stocking,”  Purple  Prize. 

filled  with  reminiscent  gifts  of  occur-  But  Prince  Peter  fooled  us  all  and 
ranees,  places,  scenes  and  men,  that  age^  won  the  race.  Now,  as  King  of  Servia, 
cannot  efface,  and  that  smack  of  joys  he  has  graduated  from  the  “accidental” 
that  money  cannot  buy.  to  the  honor  class  and  is  a  prominent  fig- 

Conditions,  circumstances  and  the  per-j  ure  in  the  war  circles  of  Europe,  where 
sonnel  of  a  mixed  assembly  gathered  on  he  has  such  co-adjutors  as  Ferdinand  of 
a  Christmas  Day  in  a  foreign  land,  tend  Bulgaria,  Nicholas  of  Monetenegro  and 
to  give  zest  to  sweet  memories.  |  King  George  of  Greece,  and  with  them 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  one  ofj  is  gaining  for  th'e  Balkan  people  rights  - 
my  experiences,  I  shall  recall  as  well  as  that  the  diplomacy  of  Bismarck,  Glad-  ' 
^  I  stone,  Kalnocky  and  Matternick  failed 

'  to  achieve. 

Prominent  among  the  Americans,  who 
I  included  artists,  diplomats,  business  men 
and  gentlemen  of  leisure,  who  sat  around 
the  tables  that  Christmas  night,  was 
Henry  Vignaud,  Uncle  Sam’s  “old  faith¬ 
ful”  secretary  of  legation,  ofttimes 
Charge  des  Affairs,  whose  diplomatic 
skill  made  his  name  famous  in  interna¬ 
tional  diplomatic  annals. 

I  “Gus”  Liverdau,  a  distinguished  jour- 
'  nalist,  once  secretary  of  legation,  and 
j  celebrated  as  a  linguist  and  a  reconteur, 
enlivened  the  party  with  a  series  ol 
j  witty  stories.  Ilad  he  lived  in  Mediaeval 
■  times  he  would  have  made  a  hit  as 
'  court  jester. 

I  In  the  group  was  Henry  Haynie,  for 
many  years  Paris  representative  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  who  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  leading  officials  of  France 
and  wore  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
D’Honour. 

M.sjor  John  M.  Bukke.  Ferdinand  Xau,  the  jolly  French  jour- 

— - - nalist,  friend  of  General  Boulanger,  and 

space  permits,  a  Merry  Christmas  in  a  familiar  figure  on  the  Fabourg  St. 
Paris  in  1888.  I  was  there  as  a  vidette  Germaine,  was  .also  with  us.  Xau  was 
for  the  invading  forces  of  that  last  rep-  quick  to  pick  up  and  use  in  his  articles 
resentative  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  “era  such  slang  expressions  as  “Who  hit 
of  the  chase,”  who  disappeared  with  the  Billie  Patterson?”  “No  flies  on  ’eem” 
obliteration  of  our  Western  frontier. —  and  “Let  her  go  Gallagher,”  which  he 
Col.  W.  F.  Cody — Buffalo  Bill.  I  was  had  heard  the  .Americans  use. 
perfecting  arrangements  for  his  advent  Then  there  was  good  old  Ferrier,  the 
at  the  Exhibition  Universelle  of  1889 —  dean  of  the  New  York  Herald  staff,  who 
at  Nueilleiy — the  grounds  created  still  fairly  oozed  foreign  news  from  his  fin- 
existing  as  “the  Buiffelodrome.”  ger  tips;  “Ed.”  Cleary,  “born  in  old 

Those  of  your  readers  whose  mem-]  Kentucky,”  with  unusual  mental  and 
ory  runs  back  to  those  Bohemian  days  physical  gifts,  actor  and  manager  on 
will  most  enjoy  this  skit,  because  they,  four  continents,  who  was  as  well  known 
know  the  wealth  of  gossip  the  jests,  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Calcutta  as  in 
songs,  stories,  pranks  and  joyous  revelry  I  Paris  and  New  York;  Dick  Knowles, 
that  prevails  when  it  could  be  truly  said  world  traveler,  a  bit  of  human  radium 
“the  gauges  all  here.”  |  scintillating  with  witticisms  and  whose 

In  those  days  our  countrymen  in  the  presence  would  turn  a  London  fog  into 
gay  city  were  fewer  in  number,  but  more'  sunshine,  had  come  over  from  London 
closely  allied  than  now  when  fashion  I  as  the  “halls”  close  until  Boxing  Night, 
has  made  them  “a  colony”  instead  of|  Another  was  Ira  Paine,  whose  pistol- 
what  was  then  known  as  “the  Coterie  shot  record  at  Rennett’s  gallery  has 
Boulevardier  Americaine,”  to  whom  the  never  been  surpassed,  and^who  possessed 
cut  of  your  clothes  and  your  lingo  was  a  tenor  voice  of  such  sweetness  that  it 
an  introduction.  |  was  for  years  one  of  the  attractions  of 

The  rendezvous  of  “les  Yankie”  was  the  old  San  Francisco  Minstrels,  when 
the  American  cafe  at  the  old  Hotel  Dave  Wombold  was  its  silver-toned  star. 
Chatam — presided  over  by-  the  popular'  Then  there  was  General  Hal  Young, 
Henry  Tepee,  of  the  now  equally  famed  the  doyen  of  the  boulevardieres,  secre- 
Hotel  Henri,  Rue  Volney.  |  tary  of  Bradstreets,  and  possessing  a 

“The  spread”  or  combined  “dejunier-  charming  personality,  whose  skillful 
dinner  a  la  Fourchette,”  was  a  boun-]  touch  brought  forth  from  the  ivories  fa- 
teous  reproduction  of  the  old  Broadway  miliar  strains  of  music, 
feeds  in  which  distinctly  American  dishes]  Well,  it  was  some  Christmas — youth, 
vied  with  those  of  English  and  French  experience,  talent,  no  trouble  in  sight, 
origin.  the  world  rosy  to  look  at,  life  a  perfect 

Late  this  memorable  Christmas  Day  j  dream,  and  the  Sythe  bearer  nowhere  in 
there  were  gathered  at  the  American  sight !  But  how  many  can  answer  to  the 
Cafe  the  most  notable  Americans  in  Paris  |  roll  call  of  1912? 

drawn  thither  by  the  holiday  spirit  and^  Those  left  are  Cleary,  Cross,  Knowles, 
the  desire  to  touch  elbows  with  their]  Englehart,  Henri  Tepee,  Vignaud,  my- 
countrymen  and  friends.  Here  and  there  self,  old  Monestry  and  the  King  of 
among  them  were  soldiers  of  fortune  Servia,  who  has  become  a  figure  of  com- 
from  other  lands.  Colonel  Monestry,  who  manding  importance  in  the  Balkan  situ- 
accompanied  many  “heirs  presumptive”  ation  and  whose  action  may  make  or 
or  exiles  awaiting  in  Paris  the  turn  of  mar  the  good  cheer  of  Europe’s  Festal 
the  tide  that  might  lead  to  a  throne,  was  Day. 

of  the  party.  It  was  he  who  introduced  While  we  watch  and  wait,  let  us  hope 
to  us  Prince  Peter  Kragorgovitch,  now  that  the  Dove  of  Peace  will  make  all 
king  of  Servia.  I  mankind  as  happy  as  was  the  Coterie 

Q)lonel  Monestry  was  a  bluff  old  Americaine’s  Christmas  in  Paris  in  1888. 


TopeKa 
Dailx  Capital 

delivers  by  carrier  in  Topeka  (a  city  of 
50,000)  more  than  9,200  every  day, 
and  has  a  total  circulation  in  excess  of 
33,500.  It  guarantees  advertisers  a 
larger  local  circulation  than  any  other 
Topeka  newspaper,  and  a  larger  Kan¬ 
sas  circulation  than  any  other  Kansas 
daily. 


TOPEKA,  KANS.  Publitber 

W.  T.  Laing,  Flatiron  Bldg,,  New  York 

J.  C.  Feeley,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Growth  of  Sunday’s 
New  York  Times 

In  eleven  months  of  1912  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  The  New  York  Times 
published  2,589,989  lines  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  compared  with  2,338,7Cl 
lines  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  a  gain  of  251,228  lines, —  a 
growth  greatly  exceeding  the  com¬ 
bined  gains  of  three  other  New 
York  Sunday  newspapers. 


GET  THE  BEST  ALWAYS 

iSlfr 

pttaburg  Siapaltl; 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 


Wallace  G.  Brooke, 
Brunswick  Bldg;, 
New  York 


Horace  M.  Ford, 
People’s  Gat  Bldg., 
Chicago 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB¬ 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  paper. 


The 

Memphis 
News  -  Scimitar 


continues  its  steady  progress. 
The  local  merchants  of  Mem¬ 
phis  are  realizing  more  and 
more  that  the  NEWS-SCTM- 
ITAR,  with  the  largest  city 
circulation  in  Memphis,  is  the 
best  medium  for  them.  Six 
days  a  w’eek  the  NEW’S- 
SCIMITAR  carries  many 
more  columns  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  Memphis 
paper. 

NOVEMBER  CIRCULATION 

46,320 

Daily  Net  Average 

Of  this  21,780  was  in  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Shelby  Co.  One  must 
use  the  EVENING  NEWS- 
SCIMITAR  to  cover  the 
Memphis  territory. 

Inc. 

Managers  of  Foreign  Advertising 

250  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


Steger  Bldg. 


Tremont  Bldg. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

H. .  me  Largest 

Dally  anil  Siin«lay 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representadvea 

I.  A  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoplea  Gaa  Bldg.,  Ghkago 


GOING  IT  BLlND-NO! 

Consult  the  man  on  the  spot — for 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Latin  America  in  general.  - 

The  Beers  Advertising  Agency 

OF  HAVANA,  CUBA 

(established  1906) 

are  the  only  ones  that  know — they  are  on  the  spot. 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Ull  Foller  Bulldlnfl 
ARTHUR  F.  RODRIGUEZ,  Manager  Pbonc  SMS  Gram. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

The  .\msterdani  Advertising  Agency, 
1178  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
placing  orders  for  forty-two  lines,  fifteen 
times,  with  a  selected  list  of  papers,  for 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  71  Broadway, 
New  York. 


The  Paul  E.  Derrick  Advertising 
.\gency,  Oswaldestrie  House,  London, 
vtill  handle  the  advertising  for  Williams 
&  Humbert,  agents  for  Johnnie  Walker 
lied  and  White  Label  Whiskey,  115(1 
Broadway,  New  York,  In  New  York  City 
papers. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Schenck  &  Son,  Gth  and  Arch 
streets,  I'biladelphia,  Pa.,  are  making 
.5,(X)()-line  contracts  with  some  Eastern 
papers. 


The  George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  will  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  U. 
.\I.  ('.,  Bridgeiiort,  Conn.,  and  New  York. 


H.  W.  Raster  &  Sons’  Advertising 
Co.,  Stcger  building,  Chicago,  III.,  is 
making  5,(XI(>-linc  contracts  for  the  Belle 
Springs  Creamery  Co.,  .\bilene,  Kan. 

The  Morse  International  Agency, 
Fourth  avenue  and  Thirtieth  street.  New 
York  City,  is  sending  out  orders  for  B.  F. 
.Vilen  &  Co.,  Beecham’s  Pills,  417  Canal 
street.  New  York  City,  for  next  year’s 
advertising. 


liord  &  Thomas,  290  Fifth  avenue, 
.New  York  City,  are  about  to  place  orders 
with  papers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
tJity  for  the  Eckerson  <5o.,  Gold  Coin 
t  (h-omargarine,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures, 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


CALIFORNIA. 

MISSOURI. 

ENTERPRISE  . Chico 

GLOBE . Joplin 

RECORD  . Los  Angeles 

TRIBUNE  . Los  Angeles 

Daily  circulation  in  excess  of  65,000  cemies. 

This  is  the  Isneal  Daily  Circulation  of  any 
newspaper  punlithed  in  Lot  Anaelea. 

POST-DISPATCH  . St.  LouU 

MONTANA. 

MINER  . ; . Butte 

NEBRASKA 

INDEPENDENT  . Santa  Barbara 

BULLETIN  . ...San  Francisco 

FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384). . .  .Lincoln 
NEW  JERSEY. 

PRESS  . Asbury  Park 

JOURNAL  . Elizabeth 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  IRRIGATION 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 

San  Francisco 

The  leading  Farm  Journal  of  the  Pacific 

Coaat  and  the  Irriaated  States. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

MORNING  JOURNAL . Albuquerque 

1  RECORD  . Stockton 

1  Only  newspaper  in  Stockton 

NEW  YORK. 

that  will  tell  its  circulation. 

KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS . Albany 

FLORIDA. 

BUFFALO  EV^N^NEWS ....  Buffalo 

METROPOLIS . Jacksonville 

BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 

GEORGIA. 

EVENING  MAIL . New  York 

The  McGuckin-McDevltt  Co.,  Morris 
building,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is  sending  out 
full-page  orders  to  a  few  selected  papers 
for  the  Durham-Duplex  Razor  Co.,  200 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 


The  Wyckoff  .\dvertising  Co.,  14  Ellicott  ^ 
street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  New  York  i 
City,  is  making  contracts  with  New  York 
State  papers  for  the  Wendell,  Pharmacall 
r o.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  are  also  resu- 1 
iniug  the  advertising  of  the  Actina  Appli¬ 
ance  Co.,  811  Walnut  street,  Kansas  City, . 
.Mo.,  and  are  contemplating  making  re-  i 
newals  after  Jan.  1  for  the  Hot  Springs 
(.‘liemical  Co.,  Hot  Springs,  .4rk. 


The  Snitzler  Advertising  Co.,  Hearst 
building.  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  con- ' 
tracts  for  the  .Mex-O-Ja  Coffee  Co.,  365 
East  Illinois  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  H.  D.  Stewart  Co.,  127  North 
Itearborn  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  handling 
i-ontracts  for  lO.tKX)  lines  in  some  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  papers,  for  the  Scotch 
VV’oolen  Mills  O).,  Chicago. 


ITie  Oaxl  H.  Green  Co.,  Penohpcot 
(luilding,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  making  con- 1 
tracts  for  forty-two  lines  thirty-five  times.  ■ 
with  some  Eastern  papers,  for  the  Gen-  j 
eral  .Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit. 


The  Lotos  Advertising  Co..  17  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City,  will  handle  the 
advertising  of  Louis  Meyers  &  Son,  Mey- ! 
ers’  Gloves,  110  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


Maurice  Trembley,  general  agent  of  the  i 
Swis.s  F<“d^al  Railroads,  241  Fifth  ave- 1 
nue,  notififC  us  that  the  ad\'ertising  ap-  | 
pnipriation  of  the  company  will  not  be  ; 
liandled  the  coming  year  by  the  Dorland 
.\genc.v,  .Vtlantic  City,  as  recently  an¬ 
nounced  in  these  columns,  but  by  the: 
Walter  L.  Hougliton  ,\gency,  of  Newark, 
N.  J. 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL(Cir.55.1 1 7)  Atlanta 
CHRONICLE  . Augusta 


LEDGER  . Columbus 


ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA.. 

SKANDINAVEN  . 

HERALD  . 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  . 

JOURNAL  . 

INDIANA. 

LEADER-TRIBUNE . 

THE  AVE  MARIA . 

.  Notre  Dame 

IOWA. 

CAPITAL . . 

.  .Des  Moines 

REGISTER  &  LEADER. . . . 

.  .Des  Moines 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL. . 

KANSAS 

CAPITAL . 

. Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIER-JOURNAL . 

TIMES  . 

....  Louisville 
....  Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

DAILY  STATES . 

,  New  Orleans 

ITEM  . 

.  New  Orleans 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT . 

.New  Orleans 

MARYLAND. 


STANDARD  PRESS . Troy 

OHIO. 

PLAIN  DEALER?. 7^ . Cleveland 

Circulation  for  October,  1912 

Daily .  109,946 

Sunday  .  1 40, 1 1 4 

VINDICATOR . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES . Chester 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT. . . Johnstown 

DISPATCH  . .Pittsburgh 

GERMAN  (^ZETTE . Philadelphia 

PRESS  . Pittsburgh 

TIMES-LEADER . . Wilkes-Barre 

GAZETTE  . York 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

DAILY  MAIL . Anderson 

THE  STATE. . .Columbia 

(Cir.  July,  1912,  S.  20,966;  D.  20,956) 

TENNESSEE. 

NEWS-SCIMITAR  . Memphis 

BANNER  . . .  .'.TTTTTT7. . Nashville 


TEXAS. 

STAR-TELEGRAM  ........Fort  Worth 

Sworn  circulation  over  25,0(X)  daily.  Oiily  daily  in 
Fort  Worth  that  permitted  1912  examination  by 
Association  of  American  Advertisers. 

CHRONICLE . . Houston 


WASHINGTON.  | 

POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle  j 


Si.  Paul's  Greatest  Newspaper 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News 

Increases  its  lead  in  circulation  and  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Its  commanding  position  is  now 
unquestioned.  Kach  succeeding  month 
makes  it  mure  and  more  secure  as  the 
FIRST  paper  in  its  territory. 

November  enn  net  ir crease  of 

Circubtioa  11,136  copies 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  in  November 
carried  64.778  more  lines  of  advertising 
than  it  did  in  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  ago;  19,152  more  lines  of  local  display 
than  any  other  evening  paper,  and  69,972 
mure  lines  of  local  display  than  any  morn¬ 
ing  iiaper. 

FoSEIGN  AovEITISINC  DErAXTMENT. 

4'.  n.  Beetolet,  Mgr., 

1110  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 

J.  F.  Antisdei.,  O.  G.  Davies 

866  Fifth  Avenue,  306  Gumbel  Blog.,  | 


THE  SUN . . Baltimore 

hat  a  net  paid  circulation  of  I24,0(X^ 
copies  daily,  80,(X)0  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE  HERALD...... . Boston 

Guaranteed  daily  circulation  II0,7|4  (average 
for  whole  year  |9I  I).  The  Herald  ia  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  home  owners  of  New  England. 

MICHIGAN. 


WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN . Milwaukee! 

CANADA. 

ALBERTA.  j 

HERALD . T.; . Calgary’ 

BRITISH  COLUh.BIA.  | 

WORLD  . Vancouver! 


PATRIOT  (Morning) . Jackson 

Daily  (Except  Monday) 

Average  First  Nine  Months,  1912 
Daily .  10,613  Sunday .  11,639 

MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE,  Mom.  It  Eve . Minneapolis 


ONTARIO. 


FREE  PRESS . London 

QUEBEC. 

LA  PATRIE . Montreal 


LA  PRESSE  (Ave.  Cir.  lor  1 9 11 .  1 04. 1 97).  Montreal 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

The  Allen  Advertising  Agency,  141 
West  Thirty-sixth  street.  New  York  City, 
is  sending  out  orders  to  a  selected  list  of 
papers,  for  Ligget  &  Meyers  Tobacco  Co., 
>St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  1127  Pine 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  placing  5(X)- 
inch  contracts  with  Florida  papers  for 
Hoot  Juice  Medicine  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 


The  Blackman-Ross  Co.,  10  East 
Thirty-third  street.  New  York  City,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  Canadian  papers 
for  W.  M.  Lowney,  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Lowney’s  Cocoa  and  (Chocolate,  and  is 
contemplating  renewals  with  Canadian 
papers  for  the  Canadian  Cereal  Mills 
Co.,  Tillson  Oats,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Dauchy  Co.,  9  Murray  street.  New  York 
City,  is  making  contracts  for  four  inches, 
twenty-six  times,  in  a  large  list  of  papers, 
for  Whittemore  Bros.  &  C!o.,  Whittemore 
Shoe  Polish,  20  Albany  street,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Wendel  P.  Colton  Co.,  165  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  Is  liandling  orders  for 
a  selected  list  of  papers  for  Agwi  Lines, 
New  York  City. 


Calkins  &  Holden,  250  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  (Jity,  are  sending  out  contracts 
to  papers  in  cities  where  Belle  Mead 
Sweets  has  stores,  for  the  Belle  Mead 
Sweets,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


L.  V.  Urmy,  41  Park  How,  New  York, 
is  placing  5,()()0  lines  on  yearly  contracts 
in  Middle  West  papers,  for  Earl  &  Wil¬ 
son,  New  York. 


Frank  Presbrey  C!o.,  456  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  is  making  seventy- 
seven-line,  two-time  contracts  with  East¬ 
ern  papers  for  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  Co. 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  placing  generally  518-inch  or¬ 
ders  for  the  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange. 


Kaster  &  Sons,  Steger  building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  sending  out  2,0()0-line  one-year 
contracts  to  Eastern  papers  for  Lloyd 
Chemical  Corporation. 


Taylor-Critchfield  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
handling  126-line,  ,twenity-six-time  con¬ 
tracts  in  Middle  West  papers  for  J.  L. 
Kraft  &  Bro.  Co.,  Chicago. 


Will  H.  Dilg,  the  Chicago  advertising 
agent,  is  placing  contracts  with  a  big  list 
of  daily  papers  in  towns  over  5,600  in 
the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  for  the  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  campaign.  Over  800  Inches 
will  be  used  in  each  paper. 


The  Scare-Head  Manager. 

Of  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  the  brilliant  and 
erudite  editor  who  is  directing  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalsim,  a  Philadelphia  reporter 
said  the  other  day: 

“Dr.  Williams  is  no  frijnd  of  journalism  of 
the  flashy,  ill-informed  scare-head  type  that 
panders  to  the  lowest  taste.  Pointing  one  day 
to  a  very  silly  scare-head,  he  said  it  reminded 
him  of  a  theatrical  manager  off  in  a  backwoods 
town. 

“An  actor  suggested  to  this  manager  a  week 
of  ‘Othello.’ 

“‘Any  murders  in  it?’’  the  manager  asked. 

“  ‘Yes,  two  murders  and  a  suicide,’  was  the 
reply. 

“  ‘All  right,  said  the  manager,^  call  it 
“Othello’s  Double  Murder  and  Suicide’’  (not 
just  “Othello,”  that’s  too  tame),  and  I  reckon 
we  can  count  on  a  pretty  good  week’s  run.’  ‘ 


New  Orleans  States 

32,000  Daily,  net 

Guarantees  the  largest  Carrier  delivery 
HOME  circulation,  also  the  korgest  WHI  I  E 
circulation  in  New  Orleans. 

Week  of  Nov.  4  to  10,  inclusive,  The 
States  led  The  Item  by  11,078  agate  lines  on 
Total  Space  for  that  period. 

THIS  IS  NOT  IRREGULAR,  BUT 
VERY  FREQUENT. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  wild,  unsupported 
claims  “month  after  month." 

Proof  of  above  recoid  shown  by  agate 
rule.  The  States  produces  results  always. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


December  21,  1912. 

AD  FIELD  PERSONALS. 

F.  A.  Sawyer,  of  New  York,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Middle  West 
in  the  interest  of  two  Southern  news¬ 
papers.  Mr,  Sawyer  reports  business 
conditions  in  the  West  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  good. 

David  M.  Shaw,  formerly  of  the  Mc¬ 
Manus  Co.,  Detroit,  has  joined  the 
Mahin  Advertising  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
will  specialize  in  service  to  automobile 
advertisers. 

Ira  Fleming,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  McCrum  Howell  Co., 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  George  P.  Ide  Co.,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  shirts  and 
collars. 

H.  H.  Morgan  has  succeeded  Jas. 
Ryan  as  manager  of  the  Detroit  office 
of  the  Taylor-Critchfield  Co. 

Raymond  P.  Locke,  for  five  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business  department  of 
the  State  Journal,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has 
opened  an  advertisers  copy  agency  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


C.  D.  Arries  has  resigned  as  Western 
manager  of  the  J.  C.  Wilberding  special 
agency,  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Clover  Leaf  Papers’  Cnicago  office.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Adolph  W. 
Wolfe. 

Joseph  Brandenberg,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  advertising  field  in 
New  York  for  several  years,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  as¬ 
sume  the  name  of  Joe  Brandt. 

AND  IT  WAS  SO,  SELAH. 

In  the  beginning  the  ad  man  created  a 
simple  story  and  the  story  was  without 
selling  argument  and  void.  And  the 
spirits  of  business  moved  across  the 
boss’s  mind  and  the  boss  said :  “Let 
there  be  interest  created,’’  and  there  was 
interest  created. 

And  the  boss  saw  the  interest  that 
it  was  good,  and  he  straightaway  tried 
to  increase  that  interest. 

And  interest  created  doubt  and 
doubt  led  to  deception,  and  deception  led 
to  investigation,  and  investigation  led  to 
discoveries,  and  discoveries  led  to  de¬ 
termination,  and  determination  led  to 
action. 

And  all  of  this  was  good  for  adver¬ 
tising,  but  was  not  good  for  advertising 
unless  the  advertising  was  good. 

The  residence  of  E.  D.  Shinnick,  edi 
tor  of  the  Shelbyville  (Ky.)  Record,  wa 
destroyed  by  fire  last  week,  with  a  los 
of  $3,000  in  excess  of  insurance. 


“Try  our  perfecting  News  at 
5  cents.  It  it  guaranteed  not 
to  smut  or  offset  and  is  black 
and  clean.** 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

Manufacturer*  Fine  Printinc  Ink* 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


POWERS 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST.  r 

East  Moline,  la. — The  Herald  has  I 
been  purchased  from  Floyd  Thomp-  I. 
son  by  F.  O.  Lovins,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  paper. 

Stillman  Valley,  Ill. — The  Graphic,  j  ‘ 
for  nineteen  years  edited  and  published  1  * 
by  Representative  John  A.  Atwood,  was  I 
sold  this  week  to  Albert  L.  Hall,  of  ^ 
Elgin.  The  paper  is  twenty-three  years  S 
old.  ^ 

Tipton,  Ind. — The  Morning  Advocate 
has  been  bought  for  $6,000  by  A.  W.  > 
Tracy,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  former '  ^ 
editor  of  the  Hartford  City  Times,  and 
recently  of  the  New  Castle  Times. 

Hastings,  Neb. — Frank  A.  Watkins 
.  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Republican  ;  I 
I  to  G.  M.  Baird,  who,  with  his  son,  will ! 
join  Sidney  Evans  in  the  publication  of  | 
the  daily  paper.  I  . 

Hollister,  Idaho. — Karl  Hale  Dixon,  | 
until  recently  of  the  Twin.  F'alls  News,  | 
has  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Her-  i 
I  aid.  i 

Capitol  City,  Mo. — Edward  S.  Aus-  j  I 
tin,  of  St.  Louis,  has  bought  the  News,  I 
'  an  independent  morning  newspaper  : 

'  founded  by  C.  B.  Corwin,  and  will  be 
'  its  editor  in  the  future.  I  ^ 

'  Coshocton,  Pa. — W.  T.  Alberson  has  | 

'  sold  the  Daily  Times,  of  which  he  has  I 
been  editor  for  the  past  five  years,  to  ; 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.  j 

Bozeman,  Mont. — Jerome  Williams  ‘ 
has  purchased  the  Big  Timber  Pioneer  | 
from  Jean  P.  Decker. 

Marlton,  Pa. — Heister  Clymer  has 
i  sold  the  Central  Record  to  Charles  E. 

'  Holmes,  postmaster  at  Medford. 

Bancroft,  la. — The  Register  has 
passed  into  the  ownership  of  Hutton 
and  Westphal,  who  will  hereafter  edit 
the  paper. 

Armstrong,  la. — J.  E.  Tierney,  of 
Lake  Mills,  has  purchased  the  Journal.  . 
,  Homer,  Ill. — Bergen  F,  Morgan  has 
purchased  the  Enterprise  from  J.  G. 
White,  and  will  take  possession  this 
week. 

CIRCULATION  NOTES. 

The  Chicago  Examiner  is  reaping  a 
!  tremendous  harvest  in  subscriptions 
through  its  offer  of  household  prerai- 
umns  at  rock  bottom  prices.  ^  The  cata¬ 
logue  gives  an  extensive  variety  of  ar¬ 
tistic  and  useful  articles,  including 
clocks,  lamps,  coffee  percolator  sets, 

;  Roger’s  silverware  and  dinner  sets.  R. 
H.  Welch,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Examiner,  is  going  at  his  work  with 
characteristic  energy  and  reports  large 
;  circulation  gains  both  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  issues. 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
is  running-  a  circulation  contest  with  a 
:  $2,100  “Jackson”  automobile  as  the  cap- 
,  ital  prize.  Other  prizes  include  two 
^  five-passenger  autos,  upright  pianos, 
diamond  rings  and  gold  watches.  Much 
'  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  contest, 

I  and  has  already  resulted  in  many  new 
subscribers  as  well  as  a  host  of  new 
readers. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jo^irnal  is  con^ 

I  ducting  an  Inauguration  Trip  contest 
I  that  should  prove  a  great  subscription 
I  getter.  New  subscribers  and  renewals 
of  old  ones  are  coming  in  rapidly.  The 
I  inauguration  party  will  be  composed 
I  of  the  125  young  men  and  boys  who 
I  have  the  greatest  number  of  coupons  to 
!  their  credit  by  Feb.  1. 

^  Big  Ad  in  College  Peper. 

An  advertisement  consisting  of  four 
pages  was  run  in  the  University  Missou- 
i  rian,  the  daily  newspaper  published  by 
the  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Sunday, 
Nov.  10,  by  the  Missouri  Store  Co.,  a 
college  supply  store  in  Columbia.  It  is 
probably  the  largest  single  advertise¬ 
ment  ever  inserted  by  one  store  in  a 
college  paper.  Twenty-four  dealers 
whose  lines  are  handled  by  the  store  had 
space  in  the  advertisement.  The  copy 
for  this  advertisement  was  prepared  by 
the  students  in  the  advertising  classes 
of  the  School  of  Journalism.  i 
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General  Agents 

ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

5  Beeknutn  St.,  Now  York 
^  Tol.  Cortlondt  3155 

AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 

21  Warren  St.,  Now  York 
Tol.  Barclay  7095 

ARMSTRONG,  COLUN  ADV.  CO. 

115  Broadway,  Now  York  ' 
Tol.  4280  Rector 

BRICKA,  GEORGE  W.,  Adv.  Agent.  ! 
114-116  East  28th  St.,  Now  York  ' 
Tol.  1528  Mad.  Sq. 

CLASSIFIED  AD.  COMPANY. 

Claaaifiod  Clearing  House  for  all 
Agonciot. 

Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

FRANK,  ALBE~Rt~^0. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  Now  York 
Tol.  Broad  3831 

HOGUET  ADV^TISING 
Now  York  Office, 

20  Veaoy  Street 

Tel.  CorUandt  2252 

HOWLAND-GARDINER-FENTON 
20  Broad  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Rector  2573 

KIERNAN,  FRANK  &  CO. 

156  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  1233  Cortlandt 

MEYEN,  C.,  &  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  Yor!i 
Tel.  Bookman  1914 

SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  1420 

ILLINOIS 

ANKRUM  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  COMPANY 
Clearing  House  For  All  Agencies 
Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

GUENTHER-BRADFORD  &  Co. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Newspaper  and  Magaaine  Advertising 

LEVEN  ADVERTISING  CO. 

1710-1715  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
Majestic  Theatre  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

CUBA,  PORTO  RICO  and 
WEST  INDIES 

THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cuba 
N.  Y.  Office,  11th  Hoor,  Fuller  Bldg. 


Will  Not  Leave  Portsmouth  Blade. 

James  A.  El  tinge,  who  it  was  recently 
reported  in  our  columns,  would  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  general  manager  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (O.)  Daily  Blade,  by  B.  A.  Sher¬ 
lock,  the  circulation  manager,  informs 
us  that  the  report  is  not  true,  as  he  has 
no  intention  of  leaving  the  paper. 


Publishera’  Representatives 

ALLEN  &  WARD 

25  W.  42nd  Sl,  Now  York 
30  N.  Doarbom  St.,  Chicago 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  Now  Y.rk 
Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6380 

I  _ 

BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
I  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6187 

CARPENTER-SCHEERER,  SPECIAL 
AGENCY. 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York. 

People’s  Gm  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

GRIFFITH,  HARRY  C. 

Brunswick  Bldjg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3154 

LINDENSTEIN,  S.  G. 

118  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6556 
30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

NORTHROP,  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  2042 

PAYNE  &  YOUNG 
747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Mad.  Sq.  6723 

PULLEN,  BRYANT  A  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Gramercy  2214 

PUTNAM,  C.  I. 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  1377 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorii 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  962 

WARD,  W.  D. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  3108 

WAXELBAUM,  BENJAMIN 
Jewish  Newspapers 

102  Bowery,  New  York 
Tel.  Spring  7500 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO  EXABHNER 

The  largest  Morning  and  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  west  of  New  York,  and  the  great 
Home  Medium  of  the  Middle  West. 

WASHINQTON 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  unmistakable  leader  of  the  Northwest 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  oes 

in  total  volume  of  business  carried.  Ureitle- 
cion — Daily,  65,100;  Sunday,  84,S60— 60% 
ahead  of  it*  nearest  home  computer. 

A  matchless  record — an  unbeatable  newspaper. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 

in  the  manufacture  of  a  hundred  printing 
office  specialties  and  particularly  of 

STEEL  COMPOSING  ROOM  FURNITURE. 

'C'VERT  month  since  we  began  making  it  has 
^  seen  some  improvement  some  increased 
convenience,  some  money-making  idea  added 
to  the  product  We  are  in  the  front,  rank, 
leaving  onr  dust  behind.  This  furniture  is  con¬ 
structed  along  the  same  lines  as  the  modem 
steel  building.  Conservativeiy  we  beliet^ 
the  use  of  onr  specialties  will  cut  off  10  to  15^ 
of  the  cost  of  producing  printed  matter.  Some 
say  20  to  154  of  saving.  Consult  ns  and  we'll 
engineer  the  matter  for  yon.  We  will  be  glad 
to  show  yon  even  if  yon  are  from  Joplin. 

We  sell  Typ#  too— hundreds  of  tons  a  year. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

ChioHO  New  York  WashiiMtsn  St.  Louis 
Dallas  Kansas  City  Omaha  St.  Paul  Soattls 


Press  Clippings 

Everything  and  anything  that 
is  printed  in  any  newspaper 
or  magatine,  anywhere— can 
be  supplied  by 

BURRELLE 

CHARLES  HEMS'TREET,  Manasar 
45  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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NEW  ACCOUNT  SYSTEM  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Nebraska  Editor  and  Publisher  Gives 


The  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  is  making 
a  Simple  Method  of  His  Own,  ^tensive  preparation  for  the  entertain- 

Wbick  Requires  Only  Four  Books 
and  a  Card  Index  for  Subscribers 


ment  of  the  fifty  poorest  children  in 
the  city  at  a  Christmas  party  in  the 
rooms  of  the  club  Dec.  24.  Decorators 
— He  Is  Sure  It  Will  Dispense  with  and  electricians  are  converting  the  as- 
Much  Labor  and  Save  Money.  sembly  room  into  a  Christmas  faio^- 
^  ,  land.  After  a  substantial  turkey  din- 

Discussing  th^e  question  from  the  „„  and  plenty  of  fruit,  candy  and  ice 
viewpoint  of  ^e  country  newspaper  ^^eam  to  top  it  off  Santa  Claus  will  ap- 
man  W.  W.  Haskell  read  before  the  a  well-filled  sack  of  gifts  for 

recent  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Press  guests 

Association,  a  paper  upon  “An  Effective  J _ 

S>-stem^r  Keeping  Accounts  in  News-  ^he  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Ken- 

K  tucky  Press  Association  at  Louisville, 

There  is  no  use  of  getting  business  26  and  27,  will  be  one  of  the 

most  instructive  gatherings  ever  held 
Haskell  stated  his  case.  Then  he  went  the  association  The  program  in- 
on  to  say :  •  • 


“My  ^s  consist  of  ledger,  cash  i  Tnd  aSresSs 

^k.  job  book  and  advepsing  book  I  ;  ijiucan-Clark,  Lodsvlue  Herafd;  Mri  ’ 
ScrounU  ^  Ernest  Rjpy,  Anderson  News,  on  “The  : 


“No  serious  problem  arises  in  keeping  |  pirtp  ^ 

the  job  accounts  except  that  of  making  |  KranHn  ri  K  r'  ' 

c.J.hat  ..v..rv  irvK  U  in  thp  ir>h  ^^n  Franklin  Club,_  Cincinnati,  O.,  ‘The 


News- 
of  the 


sure  that  every  job  is  entered  in  the  job 
book.  This  is  done  by  requiring  a  num¬ 
bered  jacket  to  go  with  every  copy  for 
each  job,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small. 

“This  jacket  is  a  large-sized  official 
envelope,  and  on  the  back  is  printed  the 


Cost  System”;  Louis  Landrum,  Danville 
Messenger,  “The  General  Utility  Man 
of  a  Newspaper.” 


A  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association  has  been  called  by  President 


ciivciupc,  ciiiu  «ui  iiic  udcik  la  uiiiitcu  int  itjij  j  /  t  tA 

following  with  blank  lines:  Yearly  num-  j^‘.  which  time 


ber,  date,  customer,  job,  size,  ink,  num¬ 
ber  wanted,  promised,  remarks,  printed 
by. 

“In  this  jacket  are  placed  the  copy, 
the  corrected  proof  and  a  sample  of  the 
complete  job.  It  is  then  filed  awav  for 
future  reference.  The  entry  in  the  job 
book  bears  the  number  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  the  jacket.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  see,  by  running  down  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  job  book,  whether  every  job 
is  entered  there.  Until  I  adopted  this 
jacket  idea  I  know  that  some  jobs  were 
not  entered  on  the  job  book;  and,  of 
course,  I  lost  the  amount. 

“The  only  problem  in  keeping  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  is  to  identify  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  should  a  dispute  arise  or  for 
any  other  reason.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  and  for  general  convenience,  I  have 


matters  of  special  interest  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  taken  up.  This  is  the 
regular  mid-winter  meeting,  and  is 
held  prior  to  the  convenience '  of  the 
State  Legislature  so  that  matters  that 
are  likely  to  come  before  the  law  mak¬ 
ers  may  be  discussed  by  the  editors, 
and  the  best  method  of  procedure  along 
desired  lines,  considered. 


The  Southern  Iowa  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  winter  meeting  at  Knox¬ 
ville,  last  week,  and  the  members  list¬ 
ened  to  interesting  and  instructive  ad¬ 
dresses  on  a  number  of  topics  relating 
to  the  making  of  a  newspaper.  They 
were  royally  entertained  by  the  good 
people  of  Knoxville,  and  returned  to 
their  offices  better  informed  in  regard 


to  press  conditions  in  the  State.  The 
sii^ciS‘ruWlwse-7e^rbTankrThe7e7-i"ew^P  jaw  was  discussed  by  H. 


tical  columns  are  for  check,  name  of  ad¬ 
vertiser,  kind  of  advertisement,  first 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  week, 
number  of  lines  or  inches,  amount  of 
locals  and  amount  of  display. 

“Horizontally  the  page  is  ruled  into 
three-fourth  inch  spaces,  and  these  are 
subdivided  after  the  advertiser’s  column 
into  four  spaces  for  5  cent,  10  cent,  15 
cent  locals  and  display.  Any  entry  prop¬ 
erly  made  will  tell  you  what  issue  of  the 
paper  the  entry  came  from  and  the  kind 
of  advertisement,  so  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  find  in  the  paper. 

“Two  problems  are  met  with  in  keep¬ 
ing  subscription  accounts :  First,  how  to 
be  able  to  refer  back  one,  ten  or  thirty 
years  and  show  a  doubting  subscriber 
just  when  and  how  much  he  paid  each 
time;  and,  second,  how  to  make  the 
double  entry  in  your  ledger  without 
itemizing  all  the  subscription  payments 
into  the  subscription  accounts. 

“This  latter  thing  is  accomplished  by 
having  in  my  cash  book  three,  instead 
of  the  customary  two,  cash  columns. 
The  first  of  these  three  columns  is  used 
for  all  subscription  entries.  It  is  totaled 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and  entered  in 
the  miscellaneous  column  as  total  sub¬ 
scription. 

“From  there  it  is  posted  to  the  sub¬ 
scription  account  in  one  sum,  and  I  shall 
say,  parenthetically,  that  I  work  the 
same  scheme  on  the  other  side  of  my 
cash  book  for  expense  items. 

“At  the  close  of  the  month  the  col¬ 
umn  is  totaled  and  entered  in  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  column  as  total  expense  and 
posted  to  the  ledger  as  one  sum.  This 
idea  might  be  made  use  of  by  any  busi¬ 
ness  concern,  and  maybe  it  is  so  used 
for  all  I  know.” 


H.  Walker,  of  the  Washington  Press; 
R.  C.  Hoadley,  of  the  Garden  Grove 
Express,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Lino¬ 
type  in  a  One  Man  Shop,"  and  David 
Brant  told  a  number  of  early  newspaper 
experiences. 

If  the  plans  of  President  James 
Schermerhorn  of  •  the  Michigan  Press 
Association  are  carried  out,  the  mid¬ 
winter  meet  in  January  will  be  a  record 
event.  He'  proposes  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Wolverine  Press  Association 
of  Detroit,  holding  a  brief  business  ses¬ 
sion,  and  then  by  special  train*  make  the  i 
trip  to  Lansing  and  visit  the  legislature 
in  session.  From  that  point  the  news¬ 
paper  men  will  go  to  Jackson  for  an 
inspection  of  the  State  prison,  after¬ 
wards  to  Grand  Rapids  for  a  session  of 
business,  to  Ann  Arbor,  returning  to  i 
Detroit,  where  a  theater  party  will 
wind  up  the  round  of  events. 


Runabout  Contest  Award. 

After  an  honest-to-goodness,  cat-and- 
dog  fight  of  several  months’  duration 
over  the  awarding  of  the  big  silver 
trophy  put  up  by  the  Minneapolis  Daily 
News  and  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  in 
the  runabout  contest  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Automobile  Association’s  tour 
from  Minneapolis  to  Winnipeg  and  re¬ 
turn,  the  big  silver  emblem  was  finally 
awarded  to  the  Hupmobile  entranU — 
B.  W.  Munier  &  Sons  Co. 


Blaine-Thompton  Election. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Blaine- 
Thompson  Co.,  advertising  agency,  of 
Cincinnati,  these  directors  were  chosen: 
John  E.  Blaine,  George  A.  Shives,  Ren 
Mulford,  Jr.;  Arthur  L.  Pope  and  John 

_ Ewing  Blaine,  Jr.  The  board  organized 

by  electing  John  E.  Blaine,  president; 

The  Muscatine  (Iowa)  News-Tribune  Georges  A.  Shives,  vice-president  and 
will  break  ground  on  Jan.  1  for  a  new  treasurer;  and  Ren  Mulford,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
building  that  is  to  cost  $20,000  and  will  tary.  The  usual  quarterly  dividend  was 
contain  an  entire  new  equipment.  declared. 


The  Showalter  Advertising 
Promotion  Service 


I  issue,  once  a  month,  eight  printed  sheets  of 
ORIGINAL,  “COPY,”  for  the  use  of  managers  of 
newspapers  in  advertising  and  developing  that  which 
THEY  HAVE  TO  SELL — the  advertising  space  in 
their  newspapers. 

In  this  budget  of  copy  I  include  a  good  many 
CONVINCING  ARGUMENTS  AS  TO  WHY  THE 
ADS  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  SHOULD  HAVE  THE 
INTERESTED  ATTENTION  OF  THAT  NEWS¬ 
PAPER’S  READERS.  For  many  years  I  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  my  contention  that  the  most  important 
CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  a  newspaper  can  do,  for 
itself  and  for  its  readers  and  advertisers,  is  to  EDU¬ 
CATE  ITS  READERS  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
ADS  TO  THEM.  This  copy  of  mine  is  the  basis  for 
most  of  the  campaigns  to  this  end  which  AmericeUi 
newspapers  are  carrying  on. 

The  monthly  budget  of  copy  includes,  also,  simple 
and  strong  arguments  intended  to  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “want  ads” — to  suggest  uses  to  which 
readers  may  put  them — and  to  suggest  the  reasons 
why  they  should  always  be  read,  and  often  answered 
and  investigated.  There’s  copy,  too,  aimed  directly 
at  the  merchant  who  does  not  advertise  enough. 

Some  of  this  copy  is  set  in  display — some  of  it  as 
straight  matter,  to  be  used  in  any  way  the  buyer 
prefers. 

When  you  subscribe  for  the  Showalter  Service 
you  secure  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  USE  THE 
COPY  IN  YOUR  FIELD,  at  a  rate  per  month  which 
is  fair  and  reasonable. 

During  the  year  1913  I  want  to  have  “with  me” 
in  this  work  every  newspaper  manager  who  BE¬ 
LIEVES  IN  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ADVER¬ 
TISING  AND  DEVELOPING  HIS  OWN  PAPER. 
My  clientele  is  growing.  Within  a  few  weeks  four 
important  papers  in  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  have 
fallen  in  line — representing  the  cities  of  San  Antonio, 
Fort  Worth,  Austin  and  Beaumont.  And  that’s  just 
one  State. 

I’d  like  to  help  you  make  1913  the  biggest  year 
you’ve  ever  had.  And  I  CAN. 


W.  D.  SHOWALTER 

150  Nassau  St.  New  York 
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WHY  I  USED 

The  Detroit  News 

By  H.  R.  DRUMMOND, 

Formed})  Free  Lance  Advertisement  Writer,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

IN  my  work  in  Detroit  my  fees  were  contingent  upon  the 
results  I  produced,  and  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 
brought  me  more  real  dollars  than  all  other  Detroit  papers 
combined,  and  then  some. 

It  is  a  factor  that  no  local  advertiser  dares  ignore,  even  if 
he  should  want  to — and  none  of  my  clients  wanted  to. 

In  point  of  circulation  THE  DETROIT  NEWS  more 
than  doubles  any  paper  in  Michigan,  and  there  is  no  dodging 
the  fact  that  it  is  read  by  all  classes  of  people. 

Practically  every  advertiser  I  created  went  into  the  News 
first.  That  was  the  first  fundamental  of  advertising  in  Detroit 
— use  the  News. 

Advertising  in  TH>E  DETROIT  NEWS  actually  pro¬ 
duced  sales. 

The  better  I  became  acquainted  with  local  conditions,  the 
more  I  compared  local  conditions  with  conditions  in  other 
cities,  the  more  I  became  convinced  of  the  exceptional  pulling 
power  of  THE  DETROIT  NEWS,  and  pulling  power  is 
what  really  counts  most. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


December  21,  1912. 


For  eleven  weeks  daily,  beginning  January  6,  1913,  President-elect  Woodrow  Wilson  becomes  a 
contributor  to  your  paper  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  PRESIDENT^-  ELECT 

which  such  papers  as  the  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN,  BOSTON  GLOBE  have  recognized  as  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  timely  feature  and  ordered  from 


McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 


45  West  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


F.  P.  A.’»  CONTRIB.  A  MANIAC. 


Light-Headed  Salesman  Intended  to 
Kill  Genial  Editor  but  Lands 
in  BeUerue. 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  editor  of  his  own 
“colyum”  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  had  an  unexpected  visitor  to  his 
apartments  Tuesday  night  in  the  person 
of  Ralph  Kaplan,  a  salesman,  who  de¬ 
manded  why  the  genial  editor  had  not 
published  any  of  the  humorous  things 
which  Kaplan  had  sent  him.  The  dis¬ 
appointed  “contrib,”  who  said  he  in¬ 
tended  to  kill  F.  P.  A.  for  his  derelic¬ 
tion,  did  actually  whip  a  half  dozen 
tenants  of  the  apartment  house  and 
gave  two  policemen  a  hard  battle  be¬ 
fore  they  subdued  him. 

Kaplan  was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  is  permitted  to  write 
humorous  stuff,  under  observation  in 
the  psychopathic  ward. 

Mr.  Adams  said  later  that  Kaplan 
had  called  at  the  Evening  Mail  office 
several  days  ago,  and  when  denied  ad¬ 
mittance  to  his  office  he  had  fought  his 
way  to  the  composing  room,  where  he 
saw  Mr.  Goldberg,  the  cartoonist,  and 
snatched  an  armful  of  drawings  from 
Iiim  and  threatened  to  kill  him  for  not 
adopting  suggestion  for  humorous  car¬ 
toons.  He  was  thrown  out  of  the 
building. 


Escapes  DeaUi  Under  Subway  Train. 

John  M.  IJoyd,  associate  editor  of  the 
Iron  Age.  New  York,  who  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  fainting  spells,  fell  in  a  swoon 
from  the  uptowm  Times  Square  subway 
platform  in  front  of  an  incoming  train, 
Dec.  13,  and  escaped  sure  death  by  a 
miracle.  The  forward  trucks  passed 
over  his  body,  but  did  not  strike  him ; 
and,  apart  from  a  slight  scalp  wound 
and  bruises  due  to  his  fall,  he  was  un¬ 
injured.  Lloyd  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  attempeted  suicide,  which  a 
magistrate  dismissed,  however,  after  the 
editor  explained  that  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  killing  himself,  but  had  swooned. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  SYNDICATE. 

Spacial  Sw»ic—  of  all  Kiad*  for  Nowtpaper* 
AddrrM  *^1 

HoraU  Soooro  CooodioB*  Broock 

Now  York  Ckr  OooborotoBhU.,  Moutroid 


I  CAROUNA  EDITORS  ORGANIZE. 


Afternoon  Papers  Want  a  Better 
News  Service  in  That  State. 

Feding  the  need  for  the  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  in  getting  better  press  service,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  leading  afternoon 
papers  in  North  Carolina  met  Saturday, 
Dec.  14,  and  organized  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  association  of  Afternoon  News¬ 
papers.  Owen  G.  Dunn,  editor  of  the 
New  Bern  Sun,  was  chosen  pres  dent, 
and  J.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  Telegram,  secretary. 

Mr.  Dunn  will  make  a  trip  to  New 
York  soon  to  confer  with  some  of  the 
big  men  in  the  leading  news  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  association 
will  make  an  effort  to  have  a  filing 
point  somewhere  in  the  State  from 
wh  ch  the  news  may  be  distributed, 
.^fter  Mr.  Dunn’s  return,  another  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  called  to  take  some  action 
in  the  matter. 


Will  Make  City  Report*  Popular. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the 
public  the  report  of  the  various  city  de¬ 
partments,  Mayor  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati, 
j  has  appointed  Leo.  L.  Evans,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
I  Commercial  Tribune,  as  city  editor.  The 
need  for  a  post  of  this  character  was 
'  recently  discussed  at  a  session  of  the 
Efficiency  Bureau,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  city  annually  is  compelled 
by  law  to  print  extensive  reports  from 
the  various  departments,  which  are  un- 
!  interesting  to  the  general  public.  These 
;  document.':  will  be  popularized  by  Mr. 
Evans,  who  will  follow  an  interesting 
:  newspaper  style  in  their  compilation. 


Will  Carleton  Dead. 

Will  Carleton,  editor  of  Everywhere 
Magazine  and  well  known  as  the  “back 
to  nature”  poet,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn  of  bronchial  pneumonia 
Wednesday  night.  He  was  born  in  1845 
and  soon  after  graduating  from  college 
entered  the  newspaper  field,  working  on 
papers  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  Boston  and 
New  York.  Two  of  the  poems  that 
brought  him  great  fame  are  “Over  the 
Hills  to  the  Poorhouse,”  and  “Betsy 
and  I  Are  Out.”  Mr.  Carleton  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Press  Oub. 

Present*  for  Employe*. 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  will  follow  a  custom  established 
for  several  years  by  arranging  to  give 
I  a  Christmas  present  to  each  of  its  700- 
!  odd  emoloyes.  Choice  is  given  of  sev¬ 
eral  gifts,  including  holiday  dinner  at 
;  the  Silver  Grill,  twelve-pound  turkey, 
i  five-pound  box  of  candy,  box  of 
Havana  cigars  and  theater  tickets. 


Concert  for  World  Employe*. 

The  World  Get-to-gether  Qub  and 
Forum  have  arranged  for  the  employes 
of  the  New  York  World  a  Christmas 
concert  to  be  given  in  the  Pulitzer 
building  Assembly  Hall.  Sunday  Dec. 
22.  at  3  p.  m.,  by  the  Tel-electric  Piano 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Albert  Hafkin.  Rob¬ 
ert  Grav.  David  Walsh,  Charles  Pahlke. 
T.  T.  Naven,  Charles  Hass  and  Will 
Dillon. 


The  Muscatine  News  Co.  of  Iowa  has 
increased  the  capital  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000. 


1899  1913 

1900  IN  FEATURE  MATTER  1911 

THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD 

19Q1  And  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  our  191Q 
Company,  which  since  1899  has  stood  for 
the  best  along  feature  lines. 

1902  Prices,  sample  proofs  and  matrices  with  1909 
pleasure  on  request. 

1903  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE  1908 

Established  1899 

Features  for  Newspapers  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1904  1905  1906  1907 


The  Big  National  Exposition  of  Printing,  Lithographing, 
Bookbinding  Machinery,  Office  Equipment,  Adver¬ 
tising,  Publishing  and  All  Allied  Lines 

New  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City 
APRIL  19th  to  26th,  1913 


Will  reflect  the  progress  that  has 'been  made  throughout  these  affiliated  industries  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

This  Exposition  has  been  OFFICIALLY  ENDORSED  by  the 

PRINTERS  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA, 

NEW  YORK  MASTER  PRINTERS  ASSOCIATION, 

BEN  FRANKLIN  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA, 

ELECTROTYPERS  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

and  they  are  all  co-operating  to  help  make  this  Show  the  greatest  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
the  world. 

The  Exposition  is  held  coincident  with  the  CONVENTIONS  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Associated  Press  and  Printers  League  of  America  and  all  their  members  are  being 
supplied  with  tickets  of  admission  that  will  admit  them  any  time  during  the  Show. 

The  various  Importers  and  Exporters,  Consuls  and  Foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  also  co¬ 
operating  with  us  and  distributing  our  literature  throughout  the  world,  so  as  to  interest  the  foreign 
dealers  to  attend,  and  the  fact  is  being  impressed  on  these  people  that  this  particular  event  presents  to 
them  the  greatest  opportunity  they  have  ever  had  to  view  under  one  roof  all  the  up-to-date  machinery, 
processes,  systems  and  methods  NECESSARY  to  people  in  the  above  lines  of  business. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at 
Washington  are  printing  our  articles  and  invitations  in  their  Daily  Consular  Reports. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  are  sending  out  in  conjunction  with  their  January  Bulletin  50,000 
tickets  to  printers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  will  advise 
all  printers  and  publishers  to  arrange  their  trips  to  New  York  so  as  to  be  here  in  April  during  the  Show. 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.  have  arranged  to  send  out  60,000  tickets  to  the  trade — the 
Dexter  Folder  Co.,  30,000,  and  other  exhibitors  many  more  thousands,  covering  their  mailing  lists. 

150,000  TICKETS  will  be  judiciously  distributed  by  us  through  the  different  business  houses,  so 
that  the  buying  public  can  view  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  above  industries  during  the 
last  decade. 

Manufacturers  and  Supply  Men 

To  those  of  you  who  haven’t  arranged  for  your  spaces,  the  question  is,  WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  DO  ABOUT  THIS?  Are  you  going  to  be  represented  in  this  Great  International  Gathering,  or  are 
you  going  to  be  “penny-wise”  and  “pound-foolish”  and  let  the  cost  of  a  space  stand  between  you  and  a 
large  volume  of  new  business?  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  EXERCISE  FORESIGHT  OR  HINDSIGHT? 

The  spaces  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Palace  are  selling  rapidly  and  will  soon  all  be  gone.  We  have 
arranged  for  the  SECOND  FLOOR,  but  if  you  act  NOW  you  can  secure  a  choice  location  on  the  first  one. 

If  you  get  in  touch  with  me  right  away  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  many  more  sound  reasons  why  you 
should  be  represented  here.  Apply  to 

HARRY  A.  COCHRANE,  President, 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Gramercy  724. 
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Why  not  make  your  newspaper  a  present 
for  the  new  year  ? 

An  AUTOPLATE— a  JUNIOR  for  heavy 
work  or  a  SEMI  for  light — will  add  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  its  every  department. 

Your  editor  can  close  his  pages  later;  your 
stereotyper  will  lead  a  far  happier  life ;  your 
pressman  will  have  better  printing  plates  and 
less  paper  breakage ;  your  circulation  manager  • 
can  more  surely  catch  his  mails,  and  put  his 
papers  on  the  street  at  an  earlier  moment ;  and 
your  business  manager  can  reduce  his  running 
expenses. 

No  other  mechanical  investment  can  pos¬ 
sibly  help  you  so  much  as  an  AUTOPLATE. 
Until  you  have  put  your  plate-making  upon  a 
machine  basis  neither  by  adding  to  your  com¬ 
posing  nor  press  rooms  can  you  expect  to 
•  overcome  the  handicap  of  the  limping  and 
troublesome  department  which  connects  them. 

HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD. 

December,  1912. 

/ 

NOTE- The  SEMI-AUTOPLATE  machine  may 
be  purchased  at  $4,850,  or  hired  at  $2.35  a  day. 
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